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In the World of Letters 


The Statue of General Wallace 


HE new statue of General Lew 
Wallace, recently installed in 
Statuary Hall, in the Capitol, 
at Washington, was executed 
by the brilliant young Ameri- 
can sculptor Andrew O’Connor, who now 
resides in Paris. It is related of Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens that, on one occasion, being 
shown by an architect a list of contempo- 
rary sculptors in connection with some 
proposed commissions, he ran down the 
names till he came to that of O'Connor, 
upon which he paused with the comment: 
“Ah! this man is in a class apart, by him- 
self.” A French magazine recently said 
that, of all the sculptors now working in 
France, O’Connor is by far the strongest, 
Rodin alone excepted. The French have 
backed up their opinion of him by pur- 
chasing several of his pieces for the Lux- 
embourg and by awarding him the second 
medal for sculpture, the first medal being 
reserved exclusively for sculptors of 
French origin. Macmonnies is the only 
other American who has been awarded the 
second medal at the Salon. 
Mr. O’Connor is a young man, being but 
thirty-six years old. On this account, 
much is expected of him in the future. His 


contribution to the Salon of 1910 was a 
realistic study of Adam and Eve. The 
statue on which he secured the second 
medal, four years ago, was that of General 
Lawton, which now stands in the court- 
house yard in Indianapolis. 
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The statue of General Wallace is exe- 
cuted in an impressionistic manner—with 
as much impressionism as can be applied 
to portrait sculpture. It is strong and vig- 





General Lew Wallace 
After the statue by Andrew O’Connor 


orous, and is an excellent example of the 
new movement in sculptural art. The 
Indiana commission which selected Mr. 
O'Connor for the work consisted of Cap- 
tain John P. Megrew, of Washington, who 
served under General Wallace in the Civil 
War; Mr. William Allen Wood, an In- 
dianapolis lawyer having a knowledge of 
art and the advantage of friendship with 
General Wallace; and Mr. William Henry 
Fox, director of the John Herron Art In- 
stitute, of Indianapolis. At the unveiling 
of the statue, addresses were made by 
Mr. William Allen Wood, Governor 
Thomas R. Marshall, of Indiana; Senator 
Albert J. Beveridge, and Rustem Bey, 
Turkish chargé d'affaires. A poem, written 
for the occasion, was read by James Whit- 
comb Riley. In the special car of Indian- 
ians who attended the unveiling were Mrs. 
Henry S. Lane, widow of the late Gov- 
ernor and United States Senator and 
sister-in-law of General Wallace, and the 
son of General Wallace and his family. 

Mr. O’Connor’s recent work includes a 
model for a statue of Commodore Barry, 
to be erected by the government in Wash- 
ington. The model won the first prize 
money offered by the government, and a 
copy of the model, in bronze, was pur- 
chased by France for the Luxembourg. A 
statue of the late Governor Johnson, of 
Minnesota, is a commission recently re- 
ceived by O’Connor. It will include an 
exedra, on which are represented Norse 
legends in remembrance of the country of 
Governor Johnson’s birth. 


Literary People Gone Abroad 


When the A/auretania sailed from New 
York on December 17, she carried Mr. 
W. J. Locke back to England after a brief 
American sojourn. She also numbered 
among her passengers Dr. Wilfred T. 
Grenfell, with Mrs. Grenfell and _ their 
young son, and Dr. Winifred T. Heston, 
author of 4A Bluestocking in India. Dr. 
and Mrs. Grenfell went to spend Christmas 
in England with Dr. Grenfell’s mother, 
and Miss Heston went to London for a 
few weeks preparatory to returning to her 
medical missionary work in India, from 
her experiences in which she obtained her 
material for the Bluestocking. This book 
has been unusually successful for a work 
of its character. 
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Dr. Burton’s Tribute to Upson 


There was recently published A Muid- 
summer Memory, An Elegy on the Late 
Arthur Upson, written by Upson’s friend 
and fellow poet, Dr. Richard Burton. The 





Mrs. Putnam 
Author of The Lady 


edition is limited to five hundred copies, 
and forms a fitting tribute to the memory 
of a poet so sadly and unexplainably lost. 


Frank Waller Allen 


In the baby town of Milton, Kentucky, 
a little over thirty years ago, Frank Waller 
Allen drew his first breath. Later, the 
family moved to Louisville, where Mr. 
Allen was reared. The historic Transyl- 
vania University, of Lexington, gave him 
his education; the same seat of learning 
which James Lane Allen and John Fox, 
Jr., attended. Frank Waller Allen resides 
now, in Paris, Missouri, where he employs 
himself in studying, making literature, and 
uplifting his more unfortunate brethren. 
He believes in the gospel of good works, 
and that the “Ideal is Here or Nowhere.” 
He is married and owns a little daughter. 
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A. E. W. Mason 


A. E. W. Mason, the English author 
whose At the Villa Rose is among recent 
publications, has tried his hand success- 
fully not only at writing novels, but also 
at writing plays and acting in them, and 
playing politics, At that, he is but forty- 
five. 

Mr. Mason took his B. A. at Oxford, 
where he was one of the University’s 
amateur actors. Later he took to the pro- 
fessional stage, touring the provinces and 
playing in London as one of the soldiers 
in Shaw’s Arms and the Man. 

In 1895 he decided to leave the stage to 
write a novel, and A Romance of West- 
dale was produced that year, well received 
by the critics, but not enthused over by the 
public. But when only the next year his 
second effort, The Courtship of Morrice 
Buckler, appeared, it at once became the 
book of the day, running through many 
editions, and put its author in the front 
ranks of popularity. Its sale continues, like 
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most of Mr. Mason's stories, in a popular 
sixpenny series. 

The author proved himself industrious 
as well as versatile. The Philanderers 
came in 1897, then Laurence Clavering, 
Parson Kelly (written in collaboration 
with Andrew Lang), J/iranda of the Bal- 
cony, The Watchers, Ensign Knightly (a 
collection of short stories), Clementina 
(reminiscent of Dumas), Zhe Four Feath- 
ers, Running Water, The Broken Road and 
At the Villa Rose. In collaboration with 
Miss Isabel Bateman, he dramatized The 
Courtship of Morrice Buckler, which was 
successfully produced; he dramatized 


Miranda of the Balcony, which was staged 
in New York, and in the last year saw the 
production of his two plays, Colonel Smith 
and Marjorie Strode. 

All this would seem to have been suffi- 
cient to keep a man busy, but in 1906 Mr. 
Mason was seeking a new outlet for his 
energies in the political world, and was 
elected Member of Parliament for Cov- 
entry. 

“He signalized his advent in the House 
of Commons,” says the current “Book- 
man” (London), “with a notable maiden 
speech, proved himself shrewd and elo- 
quent in debate, and if he had not escaped 





Dr. Grenfell and Commander Peary 


From Down to the Sea 
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‘*Vailima,’’ the Home of R. L. Stevenson in Samoa 


From With Stevenson in Samoa 


we might in due season have been the 
richer by a sagacious and sympathetic cabi- 
net minister and one brilliant novelist the 
poorer. But fortunately the fascinations 
of the mother of Parliaments were not so 
potent as the charms of that muse who 
presides over the doings of all good novel- 
ists, and at the last general election Mr. 
Mason was not to be persuaded to offer 
himself as a candidate again.” 


Where Zane Grey Works 


Zane Grey is spending the winter far 
from the scenes of his recent novel, The 
Heritage of the Desert. Following the 
publication last month of his second book, 
The Young Forestcr, a story for boys, 
Mr. Grey has been living not far from 
Lackawaxen, Pike County, Pennsylvania. 
“T have deer, bear, wildcat and fox— 
silver, red and black—on my own land,” 
he said in speaking of what he does when 
not working. There are six hundred acres 
in Zane Grey’s Pike County place and all 
of it is timbered, save for a thirty-acre 
swamp. “I am going down to Atlantic 
City about Christmas time to work on a 
successor to The Heritage of the Desert. 





I find I cannot work at home when there 
is so much else to do. So I’m going to 
Atlantic City, where everybody else is 
having a good time, shut myself up in a 
quiet room and work.” 


Lefevre a Minister 


Edwin Lefevre, author of the novel 
Sampson Rock of Wall Street, is to sail 
this week for Spain, where he goes with a 
unique distinction—as minister from the 
Republic of Panama, accredited to both 
Spain and Italy. James Russell Lowell 
went to the same court as United States 
Minister before his appointment to Great 
Britain. Mr. Lefevre’s official title is 
“Su Excellencia Edwino Lefevre, Ministro 
Extraordinario y Enviado  Plenipoten- 
tiaro de la Republica de Panama.” It 
will be remembered that Lew Wallace was 
minister to Turkey while he was writing 
Ben-Hur, and that John Bigelow, author 
of The Life of Samuel J. Tilden, was one 
of our best remembered ministers to 
France, and John Lothrop Motley, author 
of The Rise of the Dutch Republic and 
The United Netherlands, was minister to 
Austria and afterward to England. 











On Opening an Old Volume of Horace 


By Madison Cawein 


HAD forgot how, in my day, 
The Sabine fields around me lay, 
All amaranth and asphodel, 
With many a cold Bandusian well 
Bright-bubbling by the mountain way : 
In forest dells of faun and fay, 
How, lounged within the fountain’s spray, 
I talked with Horace; felt his spell, 


I had forgot. 


With Pyrrha and with Lydia 
How oft I sat, while Lalaga 
Sang, and the fine Falernian fell 
Sparkling, and heard the poet tell 
Of loves whose passion lasts for aye, 


I had forgot. 


Sonnet 
By William Aspenwall Bradley 


“The Dutch so (full) of the other side with consonants that they 
cannot yield the sweet sliding fit for verse.” 
—Sidney’s Defence of Poesice. 
Fee WEET syllables of English speech that slide 
S In Spenser’s speech, and under Sidney’s hand, 
Like little waves that lip the silver sand, 
Soft silken lawns, spun laces as they glide 
From snowy shoulders down her lilied side 
Who waits the bridegroom ’mid her maiden band ; 
Low winds that breathe through bowers in some land 
Where woods screen gentle lovers unespied. 


More sweet, sweet syllables, seems your caress 
To swifter senses, though impalpable,— 
Linked loveliness, enchained and interlaced, 
Of softest airs—than Nature’s soothing spell, 
Sun, mists and summer showers, and scarce less 
Than lips on lips of lovers close embraced. 
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N a day when technique in literature 
is emphasized, personality is in 
danger of being overlooked. Yet is 
it the central, the life-giving, principle 
in all letters. A Rabelais may 
roughly override the conventions of the 
intellect and taste, a Whitman those of 
poetic art, but both make their impress 
because they are salient personalities, what- 
ever their ethical or artistic sins. 
Logically, the remark should follow that 
a man like Locke wins favor because of 
his personal charm rather than his artistry ; 
which were only a half-truth, since he is 
one of a small group of latter-day fiction- 
ists whose work is noteworthy for its finish 
and self-respect, its utter refusal to feed 
the mob. It is humiliating for an Amer- 
ican to have to add that our younger men 
of the same decade have shown themselves 
more open to the lure of the merchants. 
Nevertheless, a definite element in Mr. 
Locke’s distinguished success is to be 
found in his very idiosyncratic view of 
life: so whimsical, so apparently irrespon- 
sible, so incorrigibly that of a kind of 
enfant terrible of the spirit. Not only 


W. J. Locke on His Lawn 


W. J. Locke and His Literary Labors 


By Richard Burton 














does he not care a button about the con 
ventions, but by releasing his characters 
from the bondage of traditional act or 
thought he makes them piquant and 
lovable. This is said with his later, best- 
known and best-loved books in mind. 
There can be no doubt that, as he has 
matured, he has become more mellow, and 
put on a sort of self-protective armor of 
whimsicality, to guard him from the bitter 
tragicomedy of Life. Paragot insists on 
seeing life from the road or the tavern 
window, rather than the drawing-room, 
and cannot be reclaimed even by his early 
love. Septimus sees no reason why his 
ménage should conform to Mrs. Grundy’s 
notions. Simon tries to make himself a 
mere looker-on at the amatory affairs of 
others, and gets involved in spite of him- 
self. And Marcus, in his treatment of 
Carlotta, endeavors, with a result known to 
the world of readers, to adopt an attitude 
toward the eternal feminine in the unusual- 
ness of which lurks many a peril. It may 
be observed that it is just these books 
wherein social rebels are depicted, with 
light touch and loving sympathy, that win 
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for their author his largest audience. I 
labor under no delusion as to the compli- 
ment implied: being well aware that often 
the smallness of the following is the 
greater compliment. Yet the fascinatingly 
intimate, friendly quality of Locke (I avoid 
that awful phrase, his “heart quality’) 
comes out strongest in the stories referred 
to; and I think it is his protest against the 
dead level of convention, his picturesque 





W. J. Locke 
By Stuart Boyd 
From the London “ Bookman” 


way of kicking against the social pricks, 
which win and warm the hearts of us all. 
It is great fun, vicariously through an 
author, if we can take the small-boy atti- 
tude for the nonce toward the grave 
duties of life. In the earlier books, how- 


ever, the social discord is not without its 
note of protest and bitterness; whereas in 
the Locke of today the rebellion is mostly 
innocent, perhaps utterly so. We feel 
that it is all delicious fooling, with an 
under meaning now and again that is 
serious. I believe that any work of his 
that angrily locks horns with convention is 
his second best, in danger, indeed, of com- 
parative failure, and dates from his earlier 
days. It is this difference, broadly speak- 
ing, which separates the writer in his 
thirties from the same man in his forties. 
Whether or not the guess that his later 
romanticism is a protection from the more 
deeply felt irony of life be right, every 
sympathetic reader who has kept pace with 
him the past ten or twelve years must have 
noticed the change. Looked at in chrono- 
logic sequence, the books themselves 
reveal it. 

The unpleasantness of Jdols, for exam- 
ple, is but tempered by the love possessed 
by Hugh and Irene; having that, they may 
pass from the shadows into the light of 
day. But “it was the day of April greys 
and sunlight that is Life, and not the June 
glory that is illusion.” The close is fine 
in the way it insists on facing the truth 
without a flinch, but is far from the easy- 
going, roseate optimism of Septimus. 

In the still earlier story, At the Gate of 
Samaria, the union we desire is effected, 
to be sure; but the means taken to remove 
the man in the way rather smack of the 
arbitrary method of unserious melodrama, 
and the earnestness of the thing is injured 
accordingly. I doubt if Mr. Locke would 
do that to-day, albeit he is quite as kindly 
disposed to the so-called pleasant ending. 

Derelicts is by no means all dark, for it 
leaves a good taste in the mouth, despite all 
the wreckage, and peace and happiness are 
evolved out of spiritual pain. A Study in 
Shadows, too, straightens out the more or 
less tragic tangle of plot, whereas The 
Demagogue and Lady Phayre has nothing 
to relieve its somber cynicism, the bitter 
tang of disillusion. 

But whatever the variations between the 
books, meditatively to read this younger 
work is to conclude that as Locke has 
lived, thought, suffered and grown in his 
art, a sweeter tone has crept into it, the 
product become that of a man who, study- 
ing Life, now hears its larger harmonies 
and, on the whole, finds it both amusing 
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W. J. Locke 


and worth while. The Morals of Marcus 
Ordeyne seems to me a transitional study, 
with this evolution in mind. It looks back 
to the books that went before, rather than to 
those to come. There is a pagan quality 
to Carlotta, lovable as she is: she is more 
elf than human. Marcus himself has the 
quaint charm of later characters, but in 
tone and meaning the story leaves an im- 
pression of being radically different from 
Simon and Septimus. 

In fact, whatever realism he may still 
show, whether in the sense of giving us 
the psychologic truth or frankly portraying 
what is supposed to be tabu, Mr. Locke at 
his ripest is at heart a romantic. Further, 
he is romantic in a double sense. 

First, because he takes that kindly view 
of human nature which is of the very 
essence of romanticism. He now inclines 
to end his stories well—or at least to miti- 
gate the sorrow with the glamour of tender 
compensations. His enjoyable blending of 
truth and poetry is well exemplified in the 
allegory A Christmas Mystery, which 
added to the holiday season’s pleasures in 
bookland. It is more obviously sentimental 


and didactic, perhaps, than is quite typical 
of him, but is, after all, only an exaggera- 
tion of a recent general tendency in him. 

The second romantic denotement is 
found in his liking for action, incident, 
adventure. Psychologist though he be, he 
has a firm faith in story for its own sake; 
aware that to have no framework of ex- 
ternal happenings, after the latest manner 
of Henry James, is to make your novel a 
contradiction in terms. The Beloved 
Vagabond is, as to literary lineage, a pica- 
resque episodic fiction, straight in descent 
from Don Quirote and Gil Blas. He by 
no means despises plot, although he refuses 
to be bound by it; at times he almost seems 
of the school of Stevenson. His tales have 
a certain dramatic value, which is proved 
by the way they lend themselves to the 
stage and by the fact that he is beginning 
to write for the theater, like that other 
idealist and romanticist, Barrie. 

In this respect, the vogue of W. J. 
Locke is a kind of notification to our cur- 
rent authors that they err whenever they 
allow the modern realistic obsession to 
blind them to the pleasure normally to be 
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found in life—and therefore called for in 
literature. Not that he writes to please 
his audience; perish the thought! He 
writes—and it is the one way to literary 
salvation—because his natural reaction to 
life is a form of self-expression called 
fiction. And self-expression, with all of us, 
is the only real living we do. 

For these reasons, which I set down 
impressionistically, with no notion of their 
being other than fallible, this gentle, acute, 
whimsical, sweet-hearted modern is a dis- 
tinct figure, his work welcome. He is in 
his young prime, with half a dozen repre- 
sentative and even better books, it may well 
be, ahead of him. And one cannot refrain 
from the devout hope that he will not, like 
many writers of the day in passing from 
late youth to full maturity, lose the char- 
acteristic note, nor be seized with the idea 
that it is his mission to ladle out unpleasant 
so-called truths. Of this tribe we have 
already enough and to spare. At present, 
luckily, he appears to be moving in quite 
another direction. 

No, from Locke we would have to the 
end the satiric-kindly view, the reconciling 
touch, the romantic light (pace Bernard 
Shaw ), that never was on sea or land, but 
that exists just the same—deep planted in 
the souls of men. Not, be it understood, 
that we wish him to prettify life: he is 
not doing that in his latest, kindest books. 

“Why do you want truth to be pretty?” 
he makes the Literary Man say in Septi- 
mus. “Why can’t you look its ghastliness 





bravely in the face?” Locke does so and 
finds consolation in his sense of humor, 
in that reflective smile that is the surface 
sign of wisdom. One who was willing to 
please at the expense of psychologic truth 
would never have shown us the Vagabond 
and his love disillusioned after their 
reunion, which followed upon their long 
separation. The marriage with Blanquette 
—that adorable serving-maid—was far 
finer art and sounder morals, for the simple 
reason that it was true to type. Locke’s 
books have the lure of the gypsy spirit, 
the comfortable belief in brotherhood. He 
is an author who lightens our hours with 
his happy drolls. He reminds us that art 
that is worth its salt must go life one 
better ; he makes the improbable likely, and 
the impossible sure. He takes the Weeping 
Wall of the decadent and transforms it 
into a Mount of Joy. He is a latter-day 
wiseacre who has kept the child’s heart, 
and hence his art is acceptable, even as his 
personality is winsome. It is a_ bright 
thought in a gray world that, since he is 
hardly in the midway of his power, we 
may properly expect many a delightful 
book from his pen, and that the years will 
but enrich his quality. 

Perhaps the keynote to his attraction, 
when all is said, can best be discovered in 
the one word human: his work is richly, 
genially surcharged with human values, 
and this saves him from the cold aloof- 
ness of one kind of current art and from 
the fevered freakiness of another. 

















By Henry James Forman 


N his admirable Sterne: A Study, 
Mr. Walter Sichel declares the sub- 
ject of this sketch to be a literary 
descendant of the Prebendary of 
York, and I, for one, am heart and 
soul with Mr. Sichel. Friends of Mr. 
Locke, who know his modest manner, that 
almost borders on shyness, may at first 
blush think it a ludicrous comparison. 
What, they might well ask, has the quiet 
and polished gentleman of the twentieth 
century to remind one of Laurence Sterne, 
the demonstratively sentimental, the 
laugher and the ever-ready weeper? The 


answer is, a good deal more than one 
suspects. 

Tears of sensibility are indeed out of 
fashion 


to-day, but then neither were 


‘*La Haye’”’ 
Cholsey, Berks 


William J. Locke 


' A Sketch 





they the fashion before Sterne’s day, for 
men. It was the ladies who shed them so 
lightly, over the lapdog’s ailments, or over 
Belinda’s sorrows in the play. The 
worldly-wise masculine heart of that time 
held it as a point of conduct to remain 
unmoved by sentiment. Sterne it was 
who burst into tears so frequently, and so 
readily, that they still course through lit- 
erature. He was the father of literary 
dialog besides, but his chiefest legacy was 
undoubtedly the bright, tender sentiment, 
the humor with the tears on the lashes, 
and the pathos with the hovering laughter. 
In that respect Mr. Locke is indubitably 
descended from Sterne, but even in per- 
sonal things there is a subtle and curious 
likeness. 
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Mankind and womankind are of infinite 
interest to him. Paragot, the great Paragot, 
is pure Sterne. On every hand you hear 
the question, what is the author of 
Marcus Ordeyne like? Very much like 
Marcus himself, more a man of the world 
than Marcus, to be sure, but still very like 
him. If a Carlotta came to him, alone, 
deserted, friendless, would he treat her as 
Marcus did? ‘That, assuredly, would be 
his first impulse. His heart is the first 





Mr. Locke 


part of him to respond in any emergency, 
and humanity is his greatest interest. We 
have not in English one word to express 
the very opposite of a snob, which fact, by 
the way, carries its own commentary. If 
we possessed such a term it would aptly 
describe Mr. Locke. That trite old Latin 
phrase about “nothing human being alien 
to him” is very justly applicable. That 
is all in the line of what we should expect 





from one of his cosmopolitan experience, 
and from all of his books. Authors 
are notoriously disappointing, but not so 
Mr. Locke. 

He was born in 1863, at Georgetown, 
British Guiana, was educated at Trinidad, 
in London University, and at King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. It was at Cambridge, a 
friend of his declares, he laid the founda- 
tion for his career “by studiously neglect- 
ing his studies.”” He holds the record of 





at Home 


having attended but one single lecture 
during his entire three years’ course. He 
read incessantly, English and French, and 
those half-year holidays that constitute the 
long vacations he spent mostly in France, 
in the Latin Quarter of Paris. The Café 
Delphine, the Boulevard Saint-Michel, the 
Café du Cochon Fidéle—all those delight- 
ful places that were known to Paragot, 
the creator of Paragot knew them, too. 














By the aid of that kindly divinity which 
watches over truant and idle undergradu- 
ates, Mr. Locke took a degree in 1884, 
and from then until 1897 he followed the 
unrejoicing way of the tutor and teacher, 
in various schools of England and Scot- 
land. But at least the work enabled him 
to go abroad for his holidays, and those 
years were by no means unproductive. 
His early books, such as At the Gate of 
Samaria, The Demagogue and Lady 
Phayre and Derelicts, were published dur- 
ing this period—to say nothing of two 
playlets produced, Mr. Cynic and The 
Lost Legion. 

3ut in 1897 a brighter era began for 
Mr. Locke. He became secretary of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and 
that brought him more nearly in touch 
with the great world. The books written 
during this more stimulating period show 
the influence of the congenial environment. 
Idols, published in 1898, attracted consid- 
erable attention. Then came The White 
Dove and that capital tale The Usurper. 
in 1900. In this, as well as in Where 
Love Is, which followed in 1903, and in 
The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne (1905) 
we already see the mature writer, the man 
of heart, who has since enchanted us with 
The Beloved Vagabond, Septimus and 
Simon. It was not until 1908 that Mr. 
Locke resigned his place with the archi- 
tects, wherein is a moral for the young 
writer who expects an independent fortune 
from his first literary effort. 

Something of the man, you say; give 
us something of the man as he is to-day. 
Well, there I am under a difficulty, for 
Mr. Locke is surprisingly normal. A thou- 
sand idiosyncrasies flash into your mind 
with a personality like Whistler’s or 
Shaw’s. But what of Mr. Locke? He 
lives very quietly in his London flat in 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, when he is in town, 
attended by an enviable pair of servants, 
and he is very much sought after by fash- 
ionable matrons for their parties. When 
invitations accumulate, he flees to the 
country in his motor, and that little home 
of his on the Thames, about fifteen miles 
from Oxford, is more truly his castle than 
his Londuu flat. There are seclusion and 
peace and a garden fair, and there Mr. 





WILLIAM J. LOCKE 
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Locke now does most of his work. And, 
strangely enough, his best hours are still 
from five to seven, and from nine to 
eleven in the evening. Such is the power 
of habit that the long years during which 





Mr. Locke 


At his house in the country 


the routine of teaching and office hours 
necessarily fixed the time for his creative 
work, have left their indelible mark. And 
to this day, even when he is in the country, 
with leisure on every side of him, he still 
adheres to his ancient custom of working 
two hours before dinner and two hours 
after. 

[he one word in conclusion I can say is 
that. unlike most celebrities, Mr. Locke 
does not disappoint you. Beneath the 
reserved exterior of the Englishman there 
is always the friendly interest, the eager 
curiosity about things human, the ever- 
ready geniality. In London, where many 
a successful writer complains of envy and 
jealousy, you never hear of any ill will 
toward Locke, or any bitterness of com- 
ment upon him. 





*Tis He! 


By Alice N. Spicer 


fp O\, Reynolds, did the mood arrive 
In which your touch creative wrought 


Perfection—deathlessly alive— 
Our Pickwick, whom we long have sought ? 


This work of yours—is it the child 
Of just the right tomatoed chop? 
Or well-mulled negus? Or the mild, 
Pale ale, brewed of the English hop ? 


Cherubic, yet majestic—see 
The beaming gaze of him we know! 
How sure we are that this is he ;— 
His very gaiters seem to show. 


That smile, in which there seem to meet 
Gay reminiscence, buoyant hope, 

Mellows the very sunshine sweet,— 
Embracing mankind in its scope. 


O, Reynolds, of the Brotherhood— 
The lifelong lovers of our “Boz’— 
Your pictured Pickwick Is so good ;— 
Yes, now we KNow that Pickwick was! 


Books 


By Edwin Carlile Litsey 


OOKS there be on every theme: 
Books to bring the sweet day-dream ; 
Books which tell of Science deep, 
Books to put you fast asleep. 
Books to cheer you on your way, 
Books to make you sad or gay. 
Books which deal with problems grave, 
300ks which tell of prince and slave. 
Books which sell and books which won't, 
Books which run and books which don't. 
300ks stupendous, gift books small, 
Books and books in each book-stall. 
Books and books and books to read, 
Books on crime and cant and creed. 
Books boxed, books big, books for nooks— 
Books, books, books, books, Books, BOOKS, BOOKS! 
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Miss Destinn 


In The Girl of the Golden West 
Photographs by White, New York 


The New Opera Regime 


By Joseph M. Rogers 





HREE months’ operation of 
the new régime of grand 
opera in this country dis- 
closes some interesting facts. 
When Mr. Hammerstein sold 

out to the Metropolitan Opera Company 
and retired from the field, it was feared 
that the monopoly of the New York 
organization would have a disastrous effect 
upon the rest of the country. It is a real 
pleasure to know that the reverse has so 
far been the case. More good opera has 
been given in this country since last No- 
vember, and in more cities, than ever 
before in history. Moreover, it has been 
conducted on a sound basis and_ with 
general satisfaction. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company of 
New York is the head and center of opera 
in this country. The Chicago-Philadelph‘a 
Opera Company is a subsidiary concern, 


though it is affiliated with the parent opera 
company, which furnishes noted singers 
on stated occasions. Chicago has com- 
pleted its season, and the result has been 
satisfactory beyond all expectations. In 
that organization the bright particular 
stars were Miss Garden, Marguerite Sylva, 
Maurice Renaud and Charles Dalmores, 
but there are others of high rank, and the 
quality of the productions has been excel- 
lent throughout. This organization has 
given operas in Milwaukee, St. Louis and 
other cities with excellent results. 

It opened its season in Philadelphia 
January 20, and is to continue twelve 
weeks. In the meantime the Metropolitan 
organization has given a number of operas 
in this city, and is to give more, while the 
local organization is to appear in New 
York. Thus the larger cities of the whole 
country seem fairly well supplied with all 
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the opera they wish, and in coming years 
other cities are to be added, until it would 
appear that this form of art is to spread 
to meet all demands. Monopoly in art, 
judiciously managed, seems to be a good 
thing for all concerned. 

The notable events of the operatic year 
have been productions for the first time 
on any stage of two operas by two of the 
most noted composers of Europe. This 
is unprecedented, and artistic Europe is not 
particularly pleased over it. 

Puccini’s operatic setting of David 
Belasco’s Girl of the Golden West has 
caused more talk than anything which has 
happened since Siegfried was first pro- 
duced. Critics have been at war over the 
subject, and a vast amount of temperament 
has been displayed. It may be said that 
most of the criticism is misdirected. It is 
not worth while arguing whether one likes 
this sort of opera or not. There is no end 
to the variety in taste. Most people of 
musical culture like anything that is well 
done, no matter what the aim involved. 
The time has passed when people were 
divided into warring camps over Wag- 
nerian and Italian schools. People like a 
variety in their operas as well as in their 
diet. 

Signor Puccini has succeeded in what he 
undertook to do—to make a music-drama, 
to exploit a melodrama in musical notation 
and to preserve practically the whole of 
the dialog. For this reason the opera con- 
tains almost no set pieces—choruses, duets, 
solos, etc.—very little melody, only a few 
songs and none of them with so much 
sustained beauty that they are likely, save 
in a few instances, to appear on phono- 
graph records. The composer has some- 


what rearranged the story in his libretto, 
and has injected the element of redemption 
of the bad man of the West by the love of 
the young, beautiful and virtuous barmaid, 
making it into a sort of up-to-date Tann- 
hauser. The theme of redemption runs 





all through the work, and is especially 
prominent at the close. Most of the music 
is of the recitative sort, which was popular 
two generations ago, and a good deal of it 
is hardly musical at all. Conversations 
between miners, playing cards and the like, 
have just enough tone to call them music, 
so that when a little melody does appear it 
brightens up the drama wonderfully. 

Now, it is apparent that Puccini could 
have written this work full of the same 
glorious melodies which he has given in 
other of his works. There seems no limit 
to his melodic invention. But he has 
sternly put this aside and has given us a 
psychological sort of music which out- 
Wagners Wagner and almost out-Strausses 
Richard Strauss. It is far too soon to 
determine the ultimate fate of this opera, 
but that it marks an era seems certain. 

Humperdinck’s Children of the King 
is much more melodious and more in 
accord with the older canons of opera. It 
contains much of the same sort of music 
as was displayed in Hansel and Gretel, 
and has made an undoubted success. It is 
curious that these two works are develop- 
ments from accidental causes. The com- 
poser first wrote some songs and incidental 
music to fairy tales for his sister, who was 
giving a children’s entertainment. They 
were so popular that the operas res ulted ; 
and although they are Wagnerian in 
musical treatment, they are full of melodic 
beauty, and have established a permanent 
fame. 

Between these two operas there is a great 
gulf fixed, both as to theme and manner of 
treatment. Yet both are by great com- 
posers, and are entitled to the most careful 
consideration. 

There will be other operatic novelties 
during the season, of which a description 
will be given in these pages. The notable 
thing to relate is the permanent foundation 
of opera in this country on a substantial 
financial and artistic basis. 





OR 


Literary Anniversaries of 1911 


By Warwick James Price 


HOUGH the world-wide cele- 
brations in honor of the ter- 
centenary of the completion 
and first publication of the 
“authorized” edition of the 

Bible, and the well-nigh as general interest 
which will be taken in the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Thackeray, will 
necessarily and properly dominate all mat- 
ters of this sort in the field of present-day 
letters in the current twelvemonth, it is 
not to be assumed that these are the only 
items of similar ceremonial kind asking for 
attention. In all, there are an even two 
dozen such, two sharing 1611’s memories 
with the King James Scriptures, five of a 
century later’s day, and the rest bearing 
various dates in the year to which this falls 
in centennial. 

Marie Stuart’s son and_ Elizabeth’s 
nephew, under whose none too picturesque 
personality the long-warring kingdoms 
were at last united, figures in one of the 
happenings of the early winter of 1611, as 
he had in that Hampton Court Conference 
from which dates the Bible. On the first 
day of November, “By Royal Warrant and 
Command,” Mr. Shakespeare’s Tempest 
was presented at old Whitehall palace—a 
fortnight after the initial production of the 
Catiline of “rare Ben Jonson.” 

Seventeen-eleven brought young Pope’s 
Essay on Criticism to the world of types 
—‘“young” in that the author of Windsor 
Forest and the Pastorals was then but just 
twenty-three. Here, however, as surely he 
had not in the two earlier poems, the suc- 
cessor to Dryden showed the true bent of 
a true genius; the precepts laid down were 
far from original (Quintilian, Aristotle, 
Horace and Boileau, all had said much the 
same sort of thing), but the expression 
was happy, and the critical power and 
judgment displayed were far beyond the 
author’s years. Small wonder that the 
book made his reputation for “wit and fine 
writing.” 

“The Tatler” had passed on the second 
day of that twelvemonth, but only to make 
room for its more famous, more influential 
brother, “The Spectator,” which made its 
bow to the coffee-house and_tea-table 





public which gossiped under good Queen 
Anne, March 1. Studied to-day in their 
quaint original form—single folio leaves of 
a brownish, heavy paper, printed in double 
column, with a Latin quotation to lead the 
single essay which composed each issue, 
and an amusing little tail of advertisements 
to end off with—one does not readily real- 
ize how large and how lasting a voice was 
raised in these five hundred and fifty-five 
numbers (daily, excepting Sundays), which 
began with that immortal sketch of the 
genial “Spectator’s” very self. No. 1, then, 
was Addison’s work; No. 2 was done by 
Dick Steele, depicting the “club” whose 
members have long since become the 
familiars of every reader. 

Three other entries to that year of 1711. 
David Hume was born on the twenty-sixth 
of its April—historian and philosopher ; 
“perspicuous” and “fascinating,” perhaps, 
as Southey and Macaulay have dubbed 
him, but one-sided none the less. The 
deaths of the twelvemonth were those of 
Despréaux Boileau, the French satirist 
(“strong in sense and sharp in wit’), and 
of that courageous Bishop Ken, whose 
widely loved morning and evening hymns 
are. after all, less characteristic of the man 
than his standing up against his sovereign 
lord King Charles, second of the name, in 
that little matter of a resting place under 
the episcopal roof for poor Nell Gwynne. 

The new books of an even hundred 
years ago were not startlingly important. 
Byron’s English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers, Irving’s Knickerbocker, Chateau- 
briand’s Les Martyrs and Scott’s Lady of 
the Lake had been on the _ booksellers’ 
tables several months, and Queen Mab, 
Childe Harold and Waverley were yet to 
come. The best that 1811 could do was 
The Vision of Don Roderick, wherein 
“the Wizard of the North” fell lamen- 
tably below his proper standard, and the 
initial volume of Georg Niebuhr’s history 
of Rome, which had a real, though some- 
what academic, influence upon the whole 
modern treatment of historical narrative. 
3ut if the news from the publishers of the 
day was brief, the London church regis- 
ters might have furnished two happenings 
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of very real interest. On March 25, at 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields (and the sightly 
white edifice which now seems a bit out of 
place in busy Trafalgar Square was really 
that at the time), one Thomas Moore, then 
in his thirty-second year, took unto his 
poetic self a wife in the pretty person of 
Mistress Bessie Dyke, the Irish actress; 
and five months later (August 28), at 
Clapham chapel, Percy Bysshe Shelley 
wedded a clever, coquettish blonde, a 
school companion of his sister Helen, 
Harriet Westbrook. Bessie made her hus- 
band happy; Harriet failed, though she 
tried to her heart’s loudest promptings—it 
was not to be long till her drowned body 
was to be found in the Serpentine, while 
intermittent word was to come back of 
the Continental wanderings of the irre- 
sponsible, incomparable twenty-year-old 
who had promised to “honor and cherish” 
her. Rather oddly, a coincidence of dates 
records the expulsion of Shelley from 
University College, Oxford (for that 
ridiculously harmless pamphlet On_ the 
Necessity for Atheism), the very day of 
the Moore-Dyke nuptials. Then followed 
the disinheritance by his shocked—and cad- 
dish—father, which the marriage with the 
daughter of a retired innkeeper surely did 
not help. 

The Thackeray birth centenary (July 18 
next) is but one of a half-score more or less 
of lettered sort, though he whom Quiller- 
Couch has so happily referred to as “Wil- 
liam Makepeace Goliath, white waistcoats 
and all,” will have this sort of thing very 
much all his own way during the next ten 
months. Three of the anniversaries have 
already passed, in the first instance not 
without due notice: Charles Sumner, born 
January 6, 1811; Henry Barnard (Janu- 
ary 24), the author of no less than thirty- 
two volumes on the subject of education, 
which he had made so peculiarly his own; 
and, two days earlier, Edwin H. Davis, the 


archeologist, whose Ancient Monuments 
of the Mississippi Valley has been de- 
scribed by so eminent an authority as 
La Rue as being as “glorious a monument 
to American scholarship as Bunker Hill 
was to American bravery.”’ The remainder 
of the list is: 

February 3—Horace Greeley, journalist. 

June 3—Henry James, Sr., theologian 
and author. 

July 9—‘“Fanny Fern” (Mrs. Sara 
Parton), authoress. 

November 16—John Bright, orator and 
author. 

November 29—Wendell Phillips, orator 
and author. 

December 15—Noah Porter, educator 
and _ philosopher. 

Should one also add the names of 
Charles Kean and Delia S. Bacon? The 
Irish actor, who came into the world at 
Waterford, January 18, just a century 
ago, surely added a deal to the literary 
pleasures (through interpretation) of a 
generation now past and gone; but how 
much has the world of letters gained by 
the discovery(?) of Mistress Bacon that 
the Shakespeare plays were never written 
by Will of Stratford at all, but really 
were the products of the versatile Francis 
Bacon—presumably an ancestor of the 
lady? Still, let it be recorded that a daugh- 
ter was born to David Bacon, of Tall- 
madge, Ohio, on February 2, 1811; that 
she followed duly in the footsteps of her 
father, himself an author, and published 
(when twenty-eight) The Bride of Fort 
Edward, a Drama, and that then (1857) 
she first unfolded The Philosophy of the 
Plays of Shakespeare (with a preface by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s kindly self), set- 
ting afoot for all time—or so it would 
seem!—the ingenious “cipher” theory. 
There may be those who will be, even now, 
recalling her name and fame. 
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Medizeval Rothenburg 
A City of Dreams 
By Anne Magnus Earle 





Now mark you well this Frankish town, 
High Rothenburg, of wide renown; 
Where through a valley’s fair expanse 
The Tauber’s winding waters dance. 
This is thy praise and high renown, 

O Rothenburg, thou noble town, 

That thou dost prize and honour sweet 
God’s word and Christ his teaching meet: 
So, like Jerusalem, thou too 

Art one of Zion’s daughters true; 

So thou on earth yclept shall be 

A Blessed City, just as she. 


HUS sang gaily in the year 

1557 no less a personage than 

the learned and famous Herr 

Caspar Brusch, who came to 

the town in a modest black 

doublet, dagger at his side, notebook in 

wallet, prepared to write an exhaustive 

history of the charming little city—nearly 

four centuries ago. Alas! at a few hours’ 

journey from Rothenburg, after being 

treated as an honored and illustrious guest 

of the town, the féted poet was beset by 
robbers and killed. 

The book remained unwritten. which 

means a great loss for Rothenburg and for 

us. I cannot ask you to hasten with me 


A Door of the Church 











A Tower of Rothenburg 


from Nuremberg, for, in point of fact, 
three hours are consumed in this journey 
of less than forty miles. But it is a de- 
lightful ride, since on both sides of the 
sleepy little train are long stretches of 
meadowland and fields of cornflowers, 
mixed with gorgeous poppies of scarlet 
hue, while far in the distance rise the 
smoke-colored hills which one learns, in- 
sensibly, to associate with Bavaria. 

For myself, I felt more than repaid by 
even my first glimpse of the City of the 
Red Roofs, for well sang another poet 
long ago: 

No other German magic may avail 

To match thine own town of the Tauber-dale 

When we had actually entered the 
lovely little town through the Roder gate, 
with its ancient tower, I confess I fell at 
once under its spell. 

For what a charming study in color lies 
before us, surely the dream and the despair 
of an artist even to attempt to catch by 
mere paint and human handicraft those 
exquisite tints of yellow, brown and green, 
fading into softest red on roof and pinnacle 
















A View in Rothenburg 
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MEDIAVAL ROTHENBURG 


and parapet! Only years, in this instance 
a thousand of them and more, have be- 
stowed, could bestow, such hues upon a 
city. 

Weak with age, yet still fresh, weather- 
worn, but still full of life, the houses greet 
us, heavy with the weight of centuries— 
out of plumb, leaning one upon the 
shoulder of another for friendly support 
everywhere, but always enchanting us with 
their old-time beauty and picturesqueness, 
and doubtless with many a romance woven 
into their very stones and mortar. 

We hasten on to the Market Place, 
where, standing under the lattice window 
of an ancient patrician house, we enjoy 
the medizval aspect of our surroundings. 
Just opposite is the beautiful Rathhaus, 
the older Gothic portion dating from 1240, 
with a square tower one hundred and 
eighty feet high, surmounted by four 


Rothenburg 


colossal stone figures, and a charming bell 
cupola. 

As I stood gazing at this ancient Town 
Hall the sound of mysterious music fell 
upon my ears—a sound so mysterious that 
it was impossible to tell whether it was 
an organ, a choir or bells. Suddenly | 
perceived the glitter of brazen trumpets 
on the lofty gallery of this Rathhaus 
tower, and found that it is from the railed 
space surrounding the belfry that the 
sounds from four trumpets float over 
the roofs of the town, twice a week 
at the hour of noon. ‘The air they play 1s 
repeated four times. toward each 
corner of the compass. 

This is the survival of a very old cus- 
tom. when the music was provided for the 
shepherds to dance in the Market Place. 
Save that the shepherds have vanished, 
the aspect of the town to-day is probably 
but little changed. ‘The clustering roofs 


once 
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below are those of a medizval town in 
truth. Every one is covered with red tiles, 
and a most fantastic feature is the way in 
which roofs and gables sprout from each 
other at the oddest and most unlikely 
places. 

But the Rathhaus demands our closer 
attention, for it is one of the most beau- 
tiful in all Bavaria. ‘The arcades consist 


Rathhaus 


of nine arches, with strong pillars to which 
half-columns are attached, while the 


central arch holds the Imperial Eagle be- 


tween allegorical figures. 

The roof, of a delicious red color, has 
many dormer-windows, which prevent a 
too great uniformity, and in the middle 
of the building rises the tower, with slant- 
ing windows that follow the course of the 
winding stairs. 


The Klingentor 


\Ve enter and mount this beautiful spiral 
staircase to the Emperor’s Hall, long and 
lofty, where old pictures, wooden ceiling 
and stone sculptures remind us of the 
many stirring events which took place 
there. One cannot but think of the hopes, 
the fears, the struggles and the dreams of 
the many generations who have success- 
ively entered this hall. 
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Here have the emperors been welcomed, 
from Barbarossa in 1172 to Kaiser Wil- 
helm II; over yonder, in a press of 
Renaissance design, rest the six original 
keys of the outer city gates. When a 
sovereign visits Rothenburg they are laid 





Oriel Window 


on a cushion, with an ancient crown, and 
carried in solemn state before the kingly 
visitor. 

At the opposite south end is the Last 
Judgment, carved in stone and colored. It 
dates from 1200 and was considered an 
appropriate decoration to this Hall of 
Justice, as before it jurors had to swear 
that they would administer justice faith- 
fully and without prejudice. 

From this beautiful hall we climb to the 
roof—and such an ascent as it was—by 
ladders and stairs of which the rungs and 
steps were worn almost through, but the 
view, not only of the town itself, but of the 
valley of the Tauber, quite repays one for 
the effort. 

Legends differ as to the name of this 
City of Dreams: one story states that it 
was derived from the red color of the 
earth in the vicinity ; according to another 
tale, the number of red tiles on the roofs 


gave the final name to the Burg, or 
“castle.” 

But we must descend from our lofty 
eyry and ramble for a brief space through 
the town itself. This picturesque old street 
to our right ends in the Klingentor—or 
tower; a wooden staircase leads to its 
summit, which, with its four corner turrets 
and lantern, looks far over the fair country- 
side. In 1238 the Emperor Conrad com- 
manded that towns must have walls at least 
eighteen feet high and four feet thick. 
Here at this Klingentor we find the 
old walls even thicker than this. Two men- 
at-arms could easily pass each other on 
these ramparts. But while such defenses 
could withstand battering rams in the 
thirteenth century, modern gunpowder and 
dynamite would make short work of them. 

And now we wander with delight 
through this winding street, the Roder- 
gasse, past houses of the tradesmen, with 
decorated woodwork, gables and pointed 
roofs, while out of every window boxes 
with a wealth of flowers trailed their 
glory of crimson, white and blue, every 
gorgeous color against a fitting background 
of brown or gray. 

The love of the people of Rothenburg 
for flowers, and the care they take of them, 
forces itself upon our attention every- 
where, even in the poorest quarters of the 
town. The dark geraniums, the red 
fuchsias, the gay lobelias which mass to- 
gether so brightly on the balcony of the 
Town Hall, also peep out of the little win- 
dows of the tiniest house. Mottoes, texts 
and even verses abound. Here is one 
painted over a shoemaker’s shop worthy 
surely of Hans Sachs, the cobbler-poet of 
Nuremberg: 


Here where once dwelt my father 

I hammer now my leather, 

And make my rhyme as well as shoe 
And care not who the like may do. 


While a decided talent for verse-making 
shows itself in the honest hair-cutter next 
door, who says: 

Many a man must lose his hair 

Whom ’t pleaseth not the same to spare; 


Yet never a man that I have shorn 
But well ’t hath pleased him, I’ll be sworn. 


In an exquisitely decorated house to our 
left, its quaint oriel window clinging in 
fairylike lightness to its side, Duke Fried- 
rich the Rich held a splendid court, and 
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the great Emperor of Austria and Ger- 
many, Maximilian, disdained not to honor 
twice this same beautiful mansion. Here, 
too, came Charles V, and had such a fright- 
ful attack of gout—this sounds quite 
modern, does it not ?—that all the banquets 
and festivities planned in his honor were 
abandoned by his loyal burghers. 

We pass into another beautiful street of 
this City of Dreams; it is lined with the 
houses of patricians, with coats of arms, 
and decorated tablets, and flowers—flowers 
everywhere. On every side are fresh sur- 
prises and half-concealed beauties, for 
everything in this wonderful little town 
seems fitted by Nature and art to make a 
picture. Everywhere are houses’ with 
dormer-windows, two, three, four rows of 
them in the steep, sloping red _ roofs, 





House of the Master Builder 


glimpses of dark and dusky interiors, with 
artistic Renaissance doorways leading to 
winding oaken staircases, black with age. 

In the open spaces of this street, fitly 
named the Herrengasse—Street of the 
Gentlemen—stand fountains surmounted 
by marvelously carved griffins, mermaids, 
or a very militant Saint George about to 
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impale upon his spear an equally pugna- 
cious Dragon! 

Where all houses are lovely it is hard to 
select, but perhaps the most beautiful, near 
the Market Place, is the House of the 
Master Builder, one Michael Hirsching, 
whose duty it was to determine the build- 
ing regulations and give account of all 
questions concerning architecture. 

It is most gracefully constructed, its 
roof stately and lofty, but no other man- 
sion in Rothenburg has such a unique 
decoration as the carved figures of the 
facade. While it is German Renaissance 
of the noblest kind, one feels that its archi- 
tect, Master Leonard Weidmann, must 
have been to Italy and had his taste formed 
by North Italian buildings in Verona or 
Padua. 

The courtyard is most enchanting, 
with its tangled Old World garden, a well 
in the center, grass-grown seats, lichen- 
covered statues, half hidden by clambering 
ivy, and a vine-covered pergola throwing 
flickering shade on the sward below. Here, 
indeed, might the beautiful maiden of the 
old fairy tale lie asleep in the green, sunlit 
solitude, waiting for the prince to come 
and wake her. 





Toppler House 
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We must leave this garden for a visit 
to the famous churches of St. James and 
the Franciscan. The carvings, stained 
glass and chapels are all worthy of atten- 
tion and description, did time allow, but a 
glance over the walls into the valley we 
must have. Here in the lovely Burg 
garden, under the shade of fine old trees, 
we have a glorious view down over the 
River Tauber, with the village of Delt- 
wang in the distance and the tiny Toppler 
House below. Heinrich Toppler was the 
greatest and most interesting personality 
that the city possessed; he lived in the 
fourteenth century, and, as burgomaster, 
did more for her than any of her sons. And 
so he obtained permission to build this solid 
little house in the valley of the Tauber, 
and here he received the emperor as his 
guest. Alas! that jealousy of his wealth 
and power caused his arrest by the Town 
Council, who, falsely accusing him of 
treason, arrested him and threw him into 
one of the subterranean dungeons of the 


Rathhaus, in which he was literally starved 
to death. Such was the end of the wisest 
and boldest man who ever held sway in 
Rothenburg, after spending his whole life 
in devotion to his native town. We lean 
over the parapet and look long and dream- 
ily on the bright little cottages, the fields 
full of wild flowers, and the narrow silver 
ribbon of the river. But Rothenburg can 
only worthily be described with the lan- 
guage of the poet, for only the artist and 
the poet can conceive her mysterious charm 
and attempt to captivate others with it. 

Alas! I can lay claim to be neither, only 
a humble pilgrim in search of the beautiful 
and picturesque to enrich my own imagina- 
tion in this workaday, busy, practical cen- 
tury of ours, and perhaps, may I venture 
to hope, yours also, my readers. Let me 
wish for you no greater delight when your 
happy Fate so leads you than to see 
Rothenburg-on-the-Tauber, “The City of 
Dreams.” 


After the New Year 


By William Allen Stone 


And forced myself to wear a masking smile, 


palpi sound and revelry I sought, 


What time all gaze was centered on the dial 

That sped the old and forth the new year brought. 
But my heart smiled not, nor my spirit caught 

The sense of that that scorned all sense of trial. 

I glanced upon the throng, and mused the while 
Upon the cares with which our life is fraught. 


"Twas not that I of all lacked happy cause: 
I might have been as joyous as the rest. 
No sad remembrance cankered in my breast ; 
No burden still unconquered bade me pause. 
Why mirthless, then, amid the gay applause? 
I missed the friend whose hand I would have pressed. 








Moving Pictures as an Educational Force 


By Montrose J. Moses 


HERE is some significance in 
the fact that over two hun- 
dred thousand people in New 
York City attend moving- 
picture shows every week. It 

raises the mere mechanical business of the 
biograph, or the vitagraph, or the cine- 
matograph, to a human plane. Whenever 
the public becomes interested, the public 
is affected, and effect on the masses im- 
plies social, moral and ethical consequences. 
To understand the educational possibilities 
of moving pictures one must know some- 
thing of the moving picture as a business 
proposition—which means that some word 
must be said as to the manufacture of the 
film, the distribution of the film, and its 
use in the nickelodeon playhouse or 
theatorium. 

Whatever the name—whether biograph, 
vitagraph, cinematograph or kinetoscope— 
a moving- picture machine throws a series 
of continuous views upon the screen in 
such rapidity as to represent continuous 
motion. ‘This motion may be even or 
irregular, according to the care taken in 
manufacture. Cameras photograph from 
fifteen to thirty pictures per second ; there- 
fore, it is seen that the fewer pictures there 
are per second, the greater the rapidity 
with which they must be thrown upon the 
screen; otherwise, the movement will 
appear jerky. The strain upon the eyes 
may thus be overcome just so soon as the 
manufacturers are required, by legislation 
or by some other means, to take a sufficient 
number of pictures per second to produce 
an even flow of action. 

The manufacture of films has become 
centered in a few hands; the moving-pic- 
ture world has until recently been domi- 
nated by atrust. At first there was fierce 
litigation, in which Edison made ineffec- 
tual attempts to defend his patents; then a 
compromise was effected, and a trust 
formed with other companies, here and 
abroad; and finally a reaction followed, 


productive of independent manufacturers. 

The moving-picture trade necessitated a 
middleman between the manufacturer and 
the showman; rentals are not carried on 
directly, 


and this has been a source of 





danger. The trust has dictated to the 
middleman, the middleman in turn to his 
customer. ‘Thus, no matter how desirous 
a nickelodeon manager may be to show 
to his five-cent audiences the best of pic- 
tures, he is often forced to take the worst 
of films. Proper and organized initiative 
on his part, however, could alter this state 
of affairs. 

The manufacturers of films turn out so 
many feet of pictures per day; the average 
quality is poor; the humor is coarse. But 
there are some firms whose efforts are in 
the right direction. Pathe fréres in Paris, 
the Charles Urban Company of London, 
the American Mutoscope and Biograph 
Company of New York, are among the 
most distinctive makers of moving pictures. 
If any organized educational work is to be 
done, they would be most likely to heed 
the call. 

The nickelodeon is usually an_ ill- 
smelling, ill-lighted store, turned into a 
gaudy auditorium; the fire precautions are 
humorously within the law, but hardly 
protective of life or limb. The penny 
arcade is disappearing, but there are still 
too many nickelodeons. Legislation, tene- 
ment laws, police regulations, may better 
the situation in the near future. The pres- 
ence of a dangerous nickelodeon means the 
presence of local graft. 

This is a very rapid statement of the 
status of the moving-picture business—a 
business which subsists upon the patronage 
of two hundred thousand people a week in 
New York City alone—a business which 
is usurping the vaudeville houses; which, 
in the instances of villages and suburban 
towns, furnishes the one source of even- 
ing amusement. The moving picture has 
come to stay, but its present course is only 
serving to retard the immediate improve- 
ment. 

Mechanically, the manufacturers are 
attempting to remove any technical de- 
fects; they are experimenting in methods 
of coloring, in the gaining of binocular 
perspective, in rendering the films non- 
inflammable. In consequence of the objec- 
tion to eye strain, which is a very serious 
objection, they are exerting every effort to 
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overcome the defect. But behind this 
effort there is as yet the faintest sugges- 
tion of an educational idea. 

It is only a question of time before the 
nickelodeon is improved; either the wild- 
cat manager will be forced out of business, 
or he will have to conform to better 
methods. <A failure to-day in the moving- 
picture business means that the man who 
owns the business has no brains, and does 
not know the people of the locality in 
which he works. For, after all, the suc- 
cess of the nickelodeon represents so much 
human response. 

Usually, the frequenters of these cheap 
places are those who cannot afford more 
expensive pleasures; those who gather 
around the white tin entrances with their 
glaring posters are most likely children 
who cannot even afford five-cent luxuries. 
These waifs are kept at bay by a man 
flourishing a cane. Sometimes, when busi- 
ness is slack, children are invited in to 
help keep up appearances. 

There is much to be said for and against 
the moving picture. Judiciously used, it 
could be educational, but at best it is 
mechanical, it lacks individuality; this 
must be kept in mind. Its usefulness has 
received widespread recognition. The gov- 
ernment at Washington has its film de- 
partment; the moving picture serves as 
record for military maneuvers and naval 
displays. I have before me a catalog 
recording a title for a film twenty-seven 
feet long: “A German Torpedo Flotilla 
in Action,” taken by special command of 
Kaiser Wilhelm. In New York, the 
Museum of Natural History is experi- 
menting with the cinematograph, picturing 
the flight of birds, the habitat of bears; 
soon they hope to give public lectures, fol- 
lowed by ten minutes of moving pictures. 

We might almost say that marvels in 
moving pictures do not cease to occur; the 
Urban Company in London, prompted by 
most scientific motives, are employing the 
cinematograph outfit in connection with 
the microscope. In surgery, in physiology, 
in bacteriology, they are showing wherein 
lay the future possibilities of the moving 
picture. 

Should you wish to carry the kineto- 
scope further in the realm of usefulness, 
it is well to remember that in the matter 
of advertising this outfit is being used to 
advantage ; the commercial traveler, espe- 
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cially the one who handles bulky wares, 
can throw upon the screen the whole ma- 
chinery of his factory; instead of carrying 
his packet on his back, he is able to tell 
the entire story on so many feet of celluloid 
film. 

Therefore, as an instrument of record, 
as an incidental illustration, the moving 
picture has its excellent features. But as 
a source of amusement per se, it has its 
imminent drawbacks. These may be min- 
imized, but never wholly overcome, by the 
presence of an educational impetus, by a 
raison d'étre. 

In general, the nickelodeon has a stereo- 
typed program, lasting from twenty min- 
utes to a half-hour; if the crowd waiting 
outside is unusually large, the time is 
“docked.” ; There are two funny scenes, 
ranging in motive from personal discom- 
fort to situations within a hair-line of 
immorality; there is also one drama (a 
distinction being generally drawn between 
this dignified title and comedy), which 
is broad in sentiment, melodramatic in 
tone, prodigal-son-like, kidnaped-child-like. 
Finally, there is a mawkishly sentimental 
song, and here the audience is requested 
to join the nasal singer in the chorus, the 
words of which are flashed upon the 
screen. ‘These nickelodeon audiences sing 
with a lusty will. 

I have investigated numberless places of 
this monotonous character, and only in one 
have I found the soul of a man—the 
proprietor of a little place on Avenue C 
in New York—who has discarded the 
popular song, unless it be a _ popular 
anthem; who has refused to show films 
sent him, because their tone was below 
his standard; who lectures on Lincoln 
and Napoleon, in extempore fashion; and 
whose narrow place is filled and refilled, 
not because his pictures are the best, but 
because his intentions are sincere. 

The moving picture as an amusement 
lacks the human element, yet the response 
it creates is human. It can never be art, 
it can only be a representation of art, and 
as such it must be directed. The Victor 
talking machines have ground forth the 
speeches of Taft and of Bryan; the bio- 
graph has projected the motion of the 
National Conventions. Bring the phono- 
graph and the biograph together, and still 
the live element is absent. 











Take, therefore, this mechanical stimu- 
lus, which has a certain positive effect 
upon the visual knowledge of people, and 
bring it in juxtaposition with some perma- 
nent idea, and benefit will result. This is 
just what my man on Avenue C does. On 
his own initiative he has roused the in- 
terest of manufacturers to such an extent 
that they have prepared films of Romeo 
and Juliet, Macbeth, Francesca da Rimini 
and the like; and he, in his turn, has told 
the story of each play while the film was 
rolling off the reel. I have heard him 
announce his Abraham Lincoln talk in 
such patriotic sentences that he has had 
street gamins on their feet, enthusiastic 
with his enthusiasm. 

At best, the nickelodeon audiences are 
casual groups: they are not held together 
by any effective bond of common interest. 
That is a danger which only an educational 
grip of the situation could stop. But the 
boys and girls on Avenue C, their mothers 
and fathers, go of an evening because the 
Herr Professor is to talk to them. I have 
seen them held for five minutes, without 
any moving picture on the screen, but 
simply by the force of personality, by the 
force of common interest in a story being 
told in words, and not alone in pictures. 

The manufacturer of mechanical music, 
of mechanical drama, has an ethical re- 
sponsibility. It lies between points ad- 
mirably indicated by two scenes which are 
uppermost in my mind. One Sunday 
morning, in the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
overlooking the Shenandoah Valley, I vis- 
ited a cabin perched above a forest of 
trees; grandmother, grandfather, mother 
and father, son and daughter, and a string 
of children, sat grouped around a phono- 
graph, listening to some countryman telling 
his comical city experiences. Then the 
father, in flannel shirt and heavy boots, his 
lined and roughened face aglow with 
pleasure, announced that a church choir 
would sing to them. Despite the grating 
sound, these simple folk sat awed by the 
beauty of the quartette. The manufac- 
turers measure popular taste by the music 
halls, and, unfortunately, not by the native 
temperament. In passing, it is well to note 
that the phonograph is now being used to 
record the negro folk songs and the tribal 
chants of Indians. 

The other picture is on Avenue C, in a 
crowded block, where people must elbow 
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their way, where there is never quiet, and 
never a blade of grass. The Herr Professor 
would have Nature scenes brought from 
the topmost mountain, from the innermost 
depth of the American forest, to offset the 
cramping city view of tenement house 
upon tenement house. Such is the possi- 
bility, yet such is not the accomplishment, 
except in this one instance. The moving- 
picture business needs intelligent guiding ; 
that is its one hope—otherwise, it becomes 
a menace, socially, morally and ethically. 

The weak spot in the manufacturer’s 
catalog is his comedy; it is the large 
vitiating spot in the nickelodeon theater. 
The Herr Professor protects himself by 
explaining his picture, by bringing the 
ridiculous action into harmony with some 
moral which he indicates. It is not always 
that a picture lends itself to explanation. 
That, to the Herr Professor, is a measure 
of its moral lack. A story told in rapid 
flow of pictures—drama a mile a minute— 
accentuates gesture. Once the police 
stopped a performance of Macbeth at a 
nickelodeon, because there was too much 
violence in action displayed. 

Already the biograph has recorded situ- 
ations of timely interest; it will be in com- 
mon use some day among reporters, as it 
is, in isolated and rare instances, to-day 
among detectives. A Metropolitan Street 
Railway case in the courts will probably 
be reversed svon through the evidence 
caught with a moving-picture camera. 
But these are merely examples. There 
must be concerted action to improve the 
conditions of the nickelodeon. 

There is a committee now working in 
New York to discover some way of grip- 
ping the situation ; here the method is just 
the same as that in dealing with books 
in the library. The manufacturers have 
already prepared a sufficient amount of 
miscellaneous material from which to 
frame model programs, and this committee, 
recently recognized by law, hopes soon to 
justify its existence by interesting man- 
agers of nickelodeons in its efforts. What 
the theatorium manager needs is a system 
of selection, whereby the subjects of the 
films come to him, not at the haphazard 
will of the middleman or film renter, but 
with some forethought. Take any of the 
film catalogs, argues the committee, and 
there is always at hand a varied assortment 
for all tastes. To say that the moving- 
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picture business needs to be strengthened 
by the educational idea, does not mean 
that pictures of pure amusement are to be 
discarded. ‘The libraries have found that 
they have never been able to force children 
to read the classics by taking away from 
them altogether the average story book. 
There must be a gradual substitution. 

The committee has sent me some model 
programs based upon film catalogs; here 
is an interesting mixture, for example: 

(a) Jack and the Bean-stalk. (Fairy 
tale. ) 

(b) Mines and Forges at Decazville, 
showing smelting and moulding of iron. 
(Industry. ) 

(c) Elephants in India. 
tory. ) 

(d) Paul Revere’s Ride. ( Historical.) 

(e) Skeeing in Canada. (Custom. ) 

(f) Fire-dance by Loie Fuller. 

Such subjects are to be intersperse 
with the lighter element, as well as with 
topics of modern interest which make di- 
rect appeal to the heart. An examination 
of any moving-picture catalog will reveal 
the fact that no pains are spared by the 
manufacturers in making their films; they 
have photographic representatives the 
world over; they contract with theatrical 
companies to play before their lenses ; they 
even form companies of their own, taking 
them to whatever environment is necessary 
for their purposes. Actors have performed 
scenes from Romeo and Juliet early in 
the morning at Central Park. ‘The Pathe 
freres in Paris own many acres of land, 
which serve them as a stage for their 
various dramas. ‘They are even contract- 
ing with dramatists who are to write pan- 
tomimes for their exclusive use. Some 
pictures make one marvel at the risks run 
by the camera man in his work, to please 
nickelodeon audiences. Once it was said 
the kodak would supplant the gun; now, 
there is truth in the statement that there 
is as much excitement in stalking a wild 
animal with a moving-picture camera as 
with a gun. The moving picture. by fol- 
lowing the flight of birds. will assist 
materially in the solution of aerial navi- 
gation. 

A report was sent to me by this com- 
mittee, which is now acting as advisory 
council for model shows. Among varied 
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things, they say: “In arranging the sample 
programs, an attempt has been made to 
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select combinations of subjects which 
would compete in human interest with any- 
thing shown in the nickelodeons of the 
city. The geography of most countries 
has been touched on by the moving pic- 
tures, likewise the games, and to a certain 
extent the folk lore and quaint dances. A 
variety of the industries have been illus- 
trated, and there exist a number of excel- 
lent historical tableaux. There are three 
or four dozen quite acceptable dramas of 
a serious turn, not especially melodramatic. 
Pictures of tricks and mysteries are in 
plenty and of a healthy sort, while the 
comedies, though weak in a majority of 
cases, have some acceptable subjects.” 

When one considers the number of chil- 
dren frequenting these cheap amusement 
places, the necessity for some guidance 
seems imperative. My man on Avenue C 
is a rare instance; were there more like 
him, we might welcome the spread of 
moving-picture arcades. His speech to me 
has always been enthusiasm based on 
definite planning; he does not deny that 
he makes money ; since that is assured him, 
his interest is engrossed in the problem of 
giving his audiences more than a nickel 
quality. 

This Herr Professor on the East Side, 
Doctor of Philosophy from Heidelberg, 
has written his views on the nickelodeon 
situation. From his letter I quote the 
following : 

When looking about for a field of employ- 
ment, after having, for reasons best known to 
me, forsaken my profession, I decided to employ 
my time in a profitable manner in a somewhat 
peculiar line of theatrical enterprise. I have 
realized that the motion picture, though having 
reached its development to a high standard of 
perfection in regard to the mechanical side, is, 
from the educational standpoint, in its cradle of 
infancy; a latent power which needs but careful 
directing and proper management to develop it 
to its full beneficial influence. 

The only objectionable feature of the moving- 
picture business is the undesirable element that 
creeps into any undertaking that is as wide and 
universal in its scope as the theatrical line. I 
hold that if the exhibitors were composed of 
men realizing the great future of the business 
they are engaged in, and its powerful influence 
for good or evil, and if they would organize and 
study the demands of the public, or rather 
create a demand in the public for higher class 


production, the business would nurture and 
establish a high standard of entertainment, 
very instructive and at the same time very 


amusing. . . e 
(Concluded on page 416) 





RINCIPAL FORSYTH is one 
of the great religious teachers of 
this day. His words are lis- 
tened to with eagerness. His 
works are widely read in Great 
Britain. Dr. Forsyth’s latest book is The 
Work of Christ. It is supplementary to 
The Cruciality of the Cross. ‘The titles of 
the chapters indicate the scope of the book: 
“The Difference Between God's Sacrifice 
and Man’s,” “The Great Sacrificial Work 
Is to Reconcile,’ “Reconciliation—Philo- 
sophic and Christian,” “Reconciliation, 
Atonement and Judgment,” “The Cross 
the Great Confessional,” “The Precise 
Problem To-day,” “The Threefold Cord.” 
Dr. Forsyth explains that his book is a 
sort of popularization of his theme. He 
strongly emphasizes the doctrine of the 
Cross. “What Christian faith and the 
Christian Church have to do with is holy 
spirituality—the spirituality of the Holy 
Spirit of our Redemption.” “Would Paul 
ever have written I Cor. xiii if it had been 
revealed to him that it was going to be 
turned against Romans iti, 25? And what 
would his language have been to those who 
abused that chapter?” (George H. Doran 
Company. ) 


ok * 


We are hearing many echoes of the 
great Edinburgh Conference. Can the 
World Be Won for Christ? by Rev. Nor- 
man Maclean, is in response to the tre- 
mendous claim of this conference. The 
writer discusses the momentous task set 
at Edinburgh and asks whether it can be 
accomplished. The Church must fall back 
on God, is his conclusion. How the work 





is to be done is considered—the human 
part and the Divine part. The last chapter 
of Mr. Maclean’s book is called, “It Shall 
Be Won. Nil desperandum_ Christo 
duce,” thus giving the answer of faith to 
the question of the title of the book. 
(George H. Doran Company.) 


* * * 


The labor question is everywhere a 
question of unrest. There is a universal 
feeling that somehow Christianity holds in 
its hand the solution of the question. In 
many places efforts are being made to 
apply the teachings of Christ to the labor 
question, hoping to meet the unrest. Books 
have been written, too, on the subject. One 
of the latest is Christianity and Labor, by 
Rev. William Muir. The author has been 
in close contact with vital and important 
aspects of the labor problem all his days. 
He is therefore well qualified to speak on 
the subject. He is in full sympathy with 
laborers, knowing well their hardships, and 
writes as their friend. He first states 
the problem. He traces the history of the 
laborer—as slave, serf, servant, employee— 
and then marks out what Christianity is 
meant to do for him, what it has failed 
to do, what it should now do. The book 
is one that it will do all men good to read, 
whether they belong to the class of capital- 
ists or laborers. (Hodder and Stoughton; 
George H. Doran Company.) 


* * aK 


The subject of eschatology always has 
much interest for a large class of thought- 
ful readers. The Eschatology of the 
Gospels, by Ernest von Dolschiitz, D. D., 
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contains four lectures delivered at Oxford 
by the author, who is Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis in the University of 
Strassburg. The first lecture states the 
problem and gives its history. The second 
deals with various tendencies in the trans- 
mission of the Gospel. The third continues 
the discussion of the Jesus tradition. The 
last lecture considers the various modes 
in which the Gospel tradition is under- 
stood. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


We have another volume on the religion 
of the future. There seems to be a senti- 
ment abroad in some places that the re- 
ligion of the past has become outworn, and 
that we need something else, something 
new, for the new people that are coming 
on the stage of action. The Religion of 
the Dawn, by Charles E. St. John, is the 
title of a little book whose half-dozen chap- 
ters speak of “Authority in Religion,” 
“Our Knowledge of God,’ “The New 
Idea of Man,” “The Enthroned Jesus,” 
“The Heart of the Religion of the Dawn,” 
and “The New Appeal of Religion.” The 
book is gracefully written, and will be 
much enjoyed by its readers. It is no part 
of the duty of the reviewer to discuss the 
theological teachings of the books that pass 
through his hands. This little volume pre- 
sents the view held by what are known 
as “the liberals.” The “new idea of man,” 
for instance, differs from the idea of man 
presented in the creeds of what are called 
the orthodox churches. This book gives 
us the conception of religion as it is taught 
by Unitarians. (American Unitarian As- 
sociation. ) 


The Mysteries of God, by the Lord 
Bishop of London, is a very interesting 
series of sermons. “The mysteries of 
God,” says the author in his preface, “are 
mysteries of light, and not mysteries of 
darkness.” The sermons dwell on ‘the 
revealed secrets of God, which, when whis- 
pered in our ears by God and believed by 
us, change life.” These addresses will well 
repay careful perusal. Besides the sermons 
on the mysteries of God, there are also 
special addresses to men and one address 
to ladies. (The Young Churchman Com- 


pany. ) 


Dr. Cleland B. McAfee is one of the 
strongest of the preachers in Brooklyn, 
the City of Churches. He brings to what- 
ever he discusses a freshness and an origi- 
nality which make him an interesting and 
inspiring speaker. Studies in the Sermon 
on the Mount has a great theme which 
Dr. McAfee treats in a vigorous way. It 
is not a commentary on the whole Sermon 
on the Mount, nor a series of lectures or 
addresses taking up in detail the many 
parts of the Sermon. It consists of eight 
treatments. The first is on “The Sermon- 
izing of Jesus’; the second deals with the 
“Members of the Kingdom”’—those who 
belong to it as indicated especially in the 
“Beatitudes.” Then there is a chapter on 
the “New Kingdom’s Relation to the Old.” 
The fourth chapter is entitled “Coveting 
God’s Favor,” followed by “Serving God 
and Not Mammon.” ‘The sixth chapter 
deals with a portion of the Sermon which 
treats of some of the characteristics of the 
members of the heavenly kingdom— 
judging others, religious reserve, asking, 
seeking, knocking, and then the Golden 
Rule. The seventh chapter treats of the 
portion on truth and falsehood, sincerity 
and insincerity. The addresses are full of 
clear and strong teachings, not the mere 
commonplaces of the commentator or the 
preacher, but rich in fresh thoughts and 
original suggestions. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company. ) 


These are days of unrest in many ways, 
not only politically, among the nations, but 
also of intellectual and theological unrest. 
There are many problems that are per- 
plexing the churches, many conflicting cur- 
rents of thought in regard to the Christian 
gospel. Such a book as The Christian 
Certainty and the Modern Perplexity, by 
Dr. Alfred E. Garvie, Principal of New 
College, London, cannot but bring confi- 
dence and comfort to many minds. Dr. 
Garvie says in his “Preface” that amid the 
modern perplexity he has been enabled to 
keep unshaken the Christian certainty that 
Jesus Christ our Lord is the sole and suffi- 
cient Saviour of mankind. Rooted deeply 
and firmly in his own Christian experience, 
this conviction is the light of all his seeing, 
and he desires others to see in the same 
light. It is a great thing for such a man 
as Dr. Garvie to say this. His book con- 
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sists of essays, constructive and critical, 
toward the solution of some current theo- 
logical problems. It is not possible in the 
brief space allowed to the reviewer to give 
even the substance of this really great 
book. Such chapter titles as “The Re- 
statement of the Gospel for To-day,” ‘The 
Authority in Religion,” “The Word Be- 
come Flesh,” “Modernism,” “The Founda- 
tions of Christian Faith,” indicate how fully 
the book meets the great burning ques- 
tions of to-day. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


8 


These are wonderful days in the world. 
From every side, light is breaking upon 
the Holy Scriptures—from inscriptions, 
from papyri, from ancient literature, from 
archzeological researches. Light from the 
Ancient East, by Adolph Deissmann, trans- 
lated by Lionel R. M. Strachan, M. A., is 
a book which will be greatly enjoyed by 
Biblical scholars. It is described on the 
title-page as “The New Testament illus- 
trated by recently discovered texts of the 
Greco-Roman world.” It is a work of 
immense labor, which none but a German 
scholar could have the patience to under- 
take or accomplish. There are in the book 
sixty-eight illustrations, which add greatly 
to the value of the volume. These illus- 
trations include copies of inscriptions, sites 
of excavations, blocks and slabs from 
ancient temples, labels, facsimiles of let- 
ters. etc. The book is full of information 
from sources which are not accessible to 
the ordinary student. The Gospel was first 
preached in the East. Jesus and Paul 
were sons of the East. The New Testa- 
ment is a gift from the East. Knowledge 
from the ancient East, therefore, sheds new 
light upon the Gospel. This book cannot 
but prove interesting and also illuminating 
to those who are desirous of finding help 
in the understanding of the Book that is so 
dear to every true Christian heart. (Hod- 
der & Stoughton.) 


The name of Professor James Orr is 
well known in this country. Professor 
Orr has been doing noble work for Chris- 
tianity these recent years. He has been a 
veritable strong rock in meeting the as- 
saults of scepticism. The Faith of a 
Modern Christian is Dr. Orr's latest book. 
It is a series of brief papers on great 
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themes. It is, as the author says in his 
‘Preface,’ more of the nature of a per- 
sonal testimony to what is held to be of the 
essence of the Christian faith, than an at- 
tempt at a fully reasoned statement of the 
grounds of that faith. The papers are on 
subjects which are of vital importance in 
the great discussions which are now going 
on throughout Christian countries. Some 
of the topics are: “The Problem of the Old 
Testament,” “Miracles,” “The Cross and 
the Resurrection,’ “Jesus and Paul,” 
“Christianity and Modern Science.” All 
the papers included in the volume are sim- 
ple, direct, unpretentious, prepared not for 
scholars, but for those who have little time 
for learned study, and yet they are all on 
questions in which every good man is 
deeply interested. Dr. Orr is emphatic in 
the assertion that, while he lives in modern 
times, he is not a “modern” in the sense in 
which some claim the designation to-day, 
men “who grant no place for the super- 
natural interposition of God for man’s re- 
demption in human history.” (George H. 
Doran Company. ) 


ok ok ok 


There has been much talk in certain 
quarters about “the new theology.” A 
Christian layman has taken advantage of 
the suggestion of the phrase and has writ- 
ten a very readable book, which he calls 
The New Theology, by Hamilton White 
a Methodist layman. He apologizes for it, 
saying that it had never occurred to him 
that he would write a book until he was in 
his seventy-fifth year, but that he had been 
convinced that he ought to give out what 
had been given to him. The book is sent 
forth as a message to laymen. The chap- 
ters treat of many subjects which have an 
important place in religious thinking. 
Whether the teachings of the book har- 
monize with the accepted beliefs of the 
Methodist E ‘piscopal Church, the good lay- 
men who read it will be able to say. There 
certainly are many interesting bits of 
reading in it. (Broadway Publishing 


Company. ) 
ok * * 


These are great missionary days. It 
would seem that the whole Christian world 
has become thoroughly imbued with the 
missionary spirit. Books without number 
are coming out, carrying the fervent mes- 
sage everywhere. The Modern Missionary 
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Challenge, by John P. Jones, D. D., is 
described on the title-page as a study of 
the present-day world missionary enter- 
prise, its problems and results. It is a 
resurvey of the demand of missions in the 
light of the progress made, in their relation 
to human thought. The new demands, the 
new difficulties, the new incentives, are all 
considered. The book consists of a course 
of lectures delivered before the Yale 
Divinity School and other theological semi- 
naries. (Fleming H. Revell Company. ) 


of aK ok 


Few themes in religious literature have 
such fascination for readers as the shep- 
herd. The Bible is full of it. A Day 
with the Good Shepherd, by Anna F. 
Mamreoy, is one of the latest of the books 
on this theme. It treats of the Eastern 
country, where shepherds are found in their 
ideal character. It describes, first, the 
grades of shepherds, and all that belongs to 
shepherd life—sheepfolds, the shepherd’s 
weapons, his instruments and apparel, his 
care of his flock. All the allusions in the 
Scriptures to the shepherd are considered. 
The book is full of interest. (Eaton & 
Mains. ) 


* * * 


The late Professor Bowne was often 
called upon to write special papers and to 
deliver addresses on subjects of profound 
and practical importance. The Essence of 
Religion, published since his death, con- 
tains a number of these special papers and 


addresses, which the author himself col- 
lected and revised. Opening with a con- 
sideration of “The Supremacy of Christ,” 
the volume also deals in a stimulating way 
with: “Righteousness as the Essence of 
Religion,” “The True Relation of Salvation 
and Belief,’ “The Christian Doctrine of 
the World,” “Prayer,” “The Law of Suc- 
cessful Living,” etc. The point of view is 
always that of a clear thinker who wishes 
above all things to link religion and life, 
and to show that the essence of religion is 
not theoretical but practical. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company.) 
* = + 


The Secret of the Lord, by Rev. W. M. 
Clow, of Glasgow, Scotland, is an un- 
usually interesting series of addresses on 
the sayings and doings of Jesus during the 
days of a religious retreat held in the 
neighborhood of Czsarea Philippi. This 
period formed a momentous epoch in the 
life of our Lord, and the words He spoke 
at that time have peculiar depth and sig- 
nificance. The purpose of these studies is 
to set the events of this quiet season and 
its solemn words in relation to the purpose 
of Christ’s life and death, and to expound 
their teaching for faith and righteousness. 
The title of the book is suggestive and fitly 
describes the teachings. The addresses are 
rich in their spiritual teaching and _ har- 
monize well with the thought of a season 
for a quiet retreat. (George H. Doran 
Company. ) 
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Retrospections of an Active Life® 


John Bigelow’s Reminiscences 


Reviewed by Albert S. Henry 


HERE is a sense in which it is true 
that every man who has lived to 
threescore years and ten has dwelt 

in two worlds. Far off, seen through the 
vista of dim years, lies the land of the 
golden age of youth, with its hopes and 
dreams, its high courage, its delight in 
achievement. Then all roads led on to for- 
tune, and at every turn one might find new 
objects to interest the eager eye or new 
dangers to test arm and brain. But in the 
safe haven of age the world wears another 
aspect. Life is quieter, the light is more 
subdued, and there comes a realization that 
all things have suffered a change. To 
dwell in retrospect upon the scenes of 
youth and the years of manhood’s vigor 
is one of the pleasures of old age, and if, 
as is the usual experience of ordinary 
mortals, something has happened worth 
preserving for another generation, so much 
more likely is it that one who has served 
his country in responsible offices, and who 
has had unusual opportunities for con- 
tracting friendships with distinguished 
men, will have many things to set down for 
the instruction and profit of readers of a 
later day. 

The three large volumes, illustrated with 
numerous portraits, in which Mr. John 
3igelow preserves the record of his most 
active years, are, therefore, particularly 
welcome. Mr. Bigelow, now in his ninety- 
third year, is one of the few surviving wit- 
nesses of a time that has vanished. Even 
to elderly people, the third and fourth 
decades of the nineteenth century are as 
much matters of history as is the age of the 
Puritans or the reign of Louis XIV. Only 
with the aid of libraries, old prints and 
portrait galleries, can we now call up in 
imagination a picture of the world as it 
existed in those far-off years. The Civil 
War is in the hands of historical special- 
ists ; its chief actors have passed away ; and 
Time is daily thinning the ranks of the 
survivors who wore the blue or gray in 





*RETROSPECTIONS OF AN Active Lire. By John 
Bigelow. Three Volumes. The Baker & Taylor 


Company. 





‘61. Ina thousand various ways the world 
has changed enormously since the mid- 
nineteenth century, and the author of the 
volumes under review has had the rare 
good fortune of having lived in two great 
epochs of world history. 

Mr. Bigelow’s memories of his early 
vears go back to a date before steam, 
electricity and the Darwinian theory had 
revolutionized the thought and habits of 
civilized men. He has lived long enough 
to see the obscure efforts of pioneers in 
thought and action come to fruition in in- 
fluences which affect all members of the 
human family. And it is well for the 
reader to keep in mind the fact that these 
mighty changes have been wrought within 
the lifetime of a man who writes of years 
long past with the freshness and intimacy 
which only a living memory can give. 

The Retrospections come down to the 
end of the year 1866. More than two- 
thirds of the -work are devoted to the 
period of Mr. Bigelow’s services and ex- 
periences as consul at Paris and minister 
to France. Instead of weaving his corre- 
spondence into narrative form, the author 
has chosen to print at large the letters writ- 
ten to and received from friends and offi- 
cials in Europe and America during his 
residence abroad. There are also extracts 
from old diaries and reminiscences of boy- 
hood days, written in easy, autobiographic 
style. In perusing the work, however, 
many readers will regret, no doubt, that 
Mr. Bigelow did not condense correspond- 
ence of small importance and let narrative 
play a greater part in the account of his 
official life in France. This is not said 
without due acknowledgment of the im- 
portance and interest of the letters which 
the author includes in his work, but from 
the belief that a life so varied and useful 
should be known to the widest possible 
circle of readers. 

Let us turn to these volumes. Mr. Bige- 
low was born at Bristol (afterward called 
Malden), on the Hudson River, in the 
State of New York, November 25, 1817. 
His father kept a country store and owned 
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several sloops which sailed between Malden 
and New York City. The elder Bigelow 
was a stalwart, active, clean-living man, a 
type of American character which we 
are fond of associating with the sturdy 
founders of the Republic. The mother, of 
whom Mr. Bigelow speaks in unfailing 
terms of reverence and affection, was one 
of those sterling women, best described in 
the thirty-first chapter of Proverbs. The 
mode of life of the Bigelow family seems 
primitive in comparison with that of our 
time, but they were God-fearing and self- 
respecting people, given to healthy and 
vigorous toil, and living in a community 
where idleness was frowned upon and 
luxury unknown. We catch glimpses of 
young John Bigelow taking part in the 
pursuits of a country boy. While a small 
lad, he drives the cows to the fields, learns 
to ride a horse, does chores of various 
kinds, helps gather vegetables and store 
nuts, and participates in such occupations 
as candle-making and a dozen other house- 
hold arts, all of which are profound mys- 
teries to the average boy of a great 
modern city. 

Such an environment laid the founda- 
tion of a healthy body. But the Bigelows 
did not neglect mental training. John was 
sent with an older brother to a school at 
Sharon, Connecticut, and later attended the 
district school of the village. From the 
local school he was sent to Walnut Grove 
Academy, at Troy, thence to Washington 
(later Trinity) College, Hartford, where 
he remained until the last term of the 
junior year. Desiring to complete his 
course at Union College, Schenectady, he 
entered that institution, where the famous 
Dr. Nott was president, and was gradu- 
ated at the end of the senior year. What- 
ever was the gain from his formal educa- 
tion, Mr. Bigelow’s college career was 
something of a disappointment, and the 
fact that academic honors were denied 
when he believed himself justly entitled to 
them dampens in him the ardor with which 
most men look back upon the days spent 
in the classroom and on the campus. 

After graduation from Union, Mr. 
Bigelow considered the question of enter- 
ing a profession. He decided to study 
law, and entered the office of an attorney 
at Hudson. A few weeks later his pre- 
ceptor was taken into a partnership in 
New York City, and the young law student 


was obliged to seek other connections. 
Believing that it would be advantageous to 
study in the office of a New York lawyer, 
Bigelow went to that city, found a place 
with a law firm, and read to such good 
purpose that he was admitted to the bar 
a few months before reaching the age of 
twenty-one. 

Mr. Bigelow soon began to make ac- 
quaintances among the promising young 
men of his adopted city. He joined a club 
called “The Column,” which had for its 
symbol a silver column two feet and a half 
high, with a Greek lamp at the top. Among 
the members who afterward became well 
known were Parke Godwin and William 
M. Evarts. One of Mr. Bigelow’s early 
friendships which had a marked influence 
upon his career was that with William 
Cullen Bryant, whom he joined at a later 
date in the management of the New York 
“Evening Post.” Another poet friend was 
Fitz-Greene Halleck, of whose personality 
our author has preserved some interesting 
data. Among other recollections of Hal- 
leck it is told that the poet frequented a 
café kept by a Frenchman in Warren Street 
near Broadway, and could be seen there 
of an evening drinking quantities of brandy 
and water, and conversing with any friends 
who happened to come in. 

Two, other famous men flash into the 
memories of those early New York days. 
One was Daniel Webster, who spoke at 
Niblo’s Saloon on March 15, 1837. Mr. 
Bigelow was in the audience and has pre- 
served a vivid account of the incidents 
which attended the meeting. On the occa- 
sion of the celebration of the jubilee of 
Washington’s inauguration the author 
heard John Quincy Adams deliver an 
address which, after the lapse of many 
years, he says was “the most effective and 
impressive speech I have ever heard.” 

Mr. Bigelow was now entered upon the 
career of a practicing lawyer, but he 
found, as has many another, that clients 
are slow in coming. Shortly after his ad- 
mission to the bar, our author became a 
teacher in a young ladies’ seminary at 
Madison, near Morristown, New Jersey. 
Here he spent one year, and then returned 
to New York, where he opened an office 
and resumed the practice of law. One of the 
friendships formed at this time was with 
Samuel J. Tilden, who was destined many 
years after to be a candidate for President 
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of the United States in one of the most 
memorable contests which this country has 
ever witnessed. Mr. Bigelow speaks in the 
highest terms of the character of Tilden, 
and it is evident that the young lawyer was 
influenced by the future statesman. 

The leisure which a not too burdensome 
law practice gave was largely devoted to 
literary pursuits. Our author first tried his 
pen on a review of Bulwer’s Night and 
Morning, which appeared in a university 
magazine. Then came articles on various 
subjects in the “New York Review,” the 
“Democratic Review,” and a_ short-lived 
newspaper called “The Plebian.” If this 
work did not produce much in the way of 
pecuniary returns, it helped to make Mr. 
Bigelow known, and gave some necessary 
experience in journalism. 

The fourth and fifth decades of the last 
century were momentous years in Ameri- 
can history. Mr. Bigelow, in common with 
many educated and thoughtful men of the 
time, became increasingly interested in the 
drift of public affairs. He gave time to 
the practical side of politics, attended 
conventions, and served as inspector of 
Sing Sing Prison. His repugnance to human 
slavery led him to be identified with the 
Free Soilers. Interested as he was in poli- 
tics, he nevertheless felt that his business 
was to influence public opinion, and no 
agency is more effective in that way than 
a well-edited newspaper. When, therefore, 
the opportunity came to Mr. Bigelow in the 
later part of 1848 to join Bryant and Tim- 
othy A. Howe in the proprietorship of the 
“Evening Post,” he decided to abandon the 
law and take up journalism as a definite 
career. This turn literally led on to for- 
tune; for the paper prospered, and Mr. 
Bigelow was soon in possession of an 
income which would be considered respect- 
able even in these days when we have 
become accustomed to great earnings. 

Mr. Bigelow was one of a number of 
journalists who organized what is said to 
have been the first press club in America. 
The club met and dined once a month, 
when each member presided in turn. It 
was our author’s turn to preside when 
Thackeray, then lecturing in the United 
States, was a guest of the club. 

The years on the “Post” were full of 
work that brought its own recompense. 
Mr. Bigelow says that his connection with 
the paper helped him morally and intel- 
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lectually. He felt that he was taking an 
active part in a movement which had for 
its object the vindication of the principle 
of government by the people. He sup- 
ported the candidacy of Fremont; and 
when he met the “Pathfinder” in New 
York, he found him “refined and digni- 
fied” in manner. ‘Though he advocated 
the election of Fremont and wrote a 
campaign life of the Republican candidate 
which ran serially in the “Post,” Mr. Bige- 
low thinks it was well for the country that 
Fremont was defeated. “He was in no 
proper sense a statesman” is the verdict 
of our author. It is pointed out, however, 
that Fremont rendered an important serv- 
ice in helping to combine the free States 
in the perpetuation of the doctrine of 
popular sovereignty. 

In 1850 Mr. Bigelow visited the West 
Indies, and in the winter of 1853-1854 
made a second journey. His purpose was 
to study the African’s capacity for self- 
government. He returned to the United 
States with the belief that “slavery was 
far more pernicious to the white master 
than to the colored slave.” It was in the 
West Indies that the author became in- 
terested, in quite an accidental way, in the 
writings of Swedenborg. How profoundly 
they influenced him is told at length in 
the first volume of this work. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Bigelow’s interests were 
broadening. He became acquainted with 
Charles Sumner and there was a constant 
interchange of letters between them. Mr. 
3igelow has printed many of Sumner’s 
letters, and they form some of the most 
readable pages in the three volumes. 
Preston King, United States Senator from 
New York, was another friend of the 
author whose correspondence fills many 
pages and contains political information of 
more than ephemeral interest. 

In 1858 Mr. Bigelow saw Europe for 
the first time. Paris was the first large 
European city that he entered. Coming 
fresh from the bustle of New York, he 
was impressed by the idlers on _ the 
Champs-Elysées. After seeing something 
of Paris, Mr. Bigelow crossed the Alps 
into Italy, and spent delightful days in 
Turin, Pisa, Carrara, Florence and Rome. 
‘here were journeys also in Switzerland 
and Austria, and then back to Paris, where 
he was presented to Napoleon III and his 
Empress, in whose appearance he was dis- 
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appointed. He also met Sainte-Beuve and 
Jules Janin, and William H. (“Bull Run’) 
Russell, the famous war correspondent of 
the. London “Times.” With Russell quite 
an intimacy sprang up, and there are nu- 
merous letters preserved wherein the facile 
journalist gossips engagingly of current 
events. 

Arriving in London, Westminster Abbey 
was visited. Our author was “disappointed 
in its size and in the arrangement of its 
monuments.” “As I stood near the statue of 
Addison,” he says, “my eye fell by chance 
upon a paper pasted upon a stick lying on 
the floor, with these words in large char- 
acters written on it, ‘Lord Macaulay’s 
Grave.’ There was no man in Europe 
upon seeing whom I had counted more 
than Macaulay, nor was there any one to 
whom I felt under greater obligations.” 

But there were many pleasant hours in 
London. Old-book stores were haunted 
for the chance prizes that might be dis- 
covered. He met Thackeray and John 
Bright. He sat at table with Faraday, 
Babbage, of the celebrated calculating 
machine, and Whitworth, inventor of 
heavy ordnance. He tells of Thackeray's 
suffering with chills and fever at a dinner, 
and how the novelist drank a great deal 
and garnished his food with much red 
pepper and curry for the purpose of stav- 
ing off the chills. “He succeeded in bring- 
ing on a profuse perspiration about eleven 
o'clock,” observes Mr. Bigelow; “at the 
same time, he said he was. tipsy, and 
talked a little to verify his diagnosis.” 

The general reader will find the account 
of this first trip to Europe more entertain- 
ing than any other episode related in these 
volumes. The descriptions of persons and 
places are frank, keen and generally dis- 
criminating. He was presented to Queen 
Victoria, and notes in his diary that she 
was “a very short woman with a dumpy 
figure, though erect, no grace of outline.” 
He also saw Palmerston, Gladstone and 
Sidney Herbert. Gladstone impressed Mr. 
Bigelow with having “something about him 
rather more suggestive of a French or 
Italian than of a Saxon origin.” While 
in Scotland our author was present at the 
installation of Gladstone as Lord Rector 
of the University of Edinburgh, of which 
event he gives a full and very readable 
account. 


Mr. Bigelow came home in June, 1860. 
In the following Presidential campaign he 
supported Lincoln and entered into cor- 
respondence with prominent men régarding 
the state of the Union. Soon after Lin- 
coln’s election, Mr. Bigelow sold his in- 
terest in the “Post” to Parke Godwin 
and retired to his country home, The 
Squirrels, at Highland Falls. He did not 
regret leaving his journal, for he felt that 
his work in that line was done. There 
was another reason for retirement, par- 
ticularly weighty with a studious man. “I 
yearned,” he says, “for the congenial 
repose of my library.” 

But his retirement was soon disturbed. 
In the summer of 1861 Mr. Bigelow was 
appointed United States consul at Paris 
and went abroad, where he remained until 
after the close of the war. Space is lacking 
to review the events of our author’s diplo- 
matic career. In the fall of 1864, upon the 
death of United States Minister W. L. 
Dayton, Mr. Bigelow was first appointed 
chargé d’affaires, and in the spring of 1865 
minister to France. That he was a faith- 
ful, intelligent and vigorous representative 
is amply attested in the voluminous corre- 
spondence which practically fills the second 
and third volumes. He kept close watch 
on European affairs. He reported to Sec- 
retary Seward with commendable _thor- 
oughness every move of the Confederate 
government to build a navy in France, 
and the reader will find in these reports 
and letters valuable historical materials for 
the study of the Confederate attempt to 
win support in Europe, which is one of the 
most interesting and least known chapters 
of the great conflict between North and 
South. 

These volumes come to an end with 
Mr. Bigelow’s resignation of his place as 
minister to France late in 1866. He was 
still in the prime of life, and behind him 
Was an experience unusually rich and 
varied. His mind was amply stored with 
knowledge of books and men, and he came 
home conscious of the fact that he had 
served his country in a great crisis with 
untainted loyalty. This story of an active 
life shows what intelligence and courage 
can do when there is opportunity. And as 
Mr. Bigelow typifies the best citizenship of 
which the nation can boast, this book should 
be an inspiration and an appeal to every 
reader into whose hands it may come. 
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Angela’s Quest* 

ISS BELL’S latest novel, 

Angela's Quest, is a story 

full of intrigue and con- 

spiracy, with very happy 

solutions. It is rich in plot. 
Angela, a poor orphan girl, inmate of 
a Catholic foundling asylum, receives a 
clue to her parentage and makes her 
escape. Disguised, with the help of one 
of the nuns, she succeeds in finding her 
mother, whom she had supposed dead. 
This wretched woman is speechless and 
helpless, following a stroke of paralysis, 
which has endured ever since the abduc- 
tion of her little girl. By means of signs 
the mother is able to communicate to the 
daughter the name of their persecutor ; and 
Angela, with the aid of a romantic young 
reporter, goes in quest of the man, who is 
yet confining her father in an asylum, even 
as he had detained her. 

The agony of the dumb mother recalls 
the horrors of Thérése Raquin; and the 
unscrupulous methods of modern capital. 
that does not hesitate to buy the patent of 
an invention in order to keep it off the 
market, are instanced in the case of 
Angela’s father, a poor inventor, who is 
thus robbed of a fortune. The love story 
that runs through the book is very win- 
ning, and all the more interesting in that 
the reader is taken into the secret at the 
start and assured of the happy outcome of 
events. 





*ANGELA’s Quest. By Lilian Bell. Duffield 
& Co. 


For the Reader of New Fiction 





A Texas Blue Bonnet* 


A charming study of a young girl’s life 
is A Texas Blue Bonnet, reminding one not 
infrequently of Little Women. ‘This par- 
ticular little woman is a Texas girl who 
longs to leave her home—a ranch—and 
visit her maternal grandmother and aunt in 
Massachusetts. “Blue Bonnet,” for so she 
is called, is the idolized ward of an uncle 
in ‘Texas, who also lives on the ranch. She 
is a most bewitching little heroine, and one 
wants to know all she says and does and 
thinks. In spite of all her difficulties and 
disobedience, her fine, strong, honest char- 
acter endears her to all. The book is full 
of clever conversation, such as schoolboys 
and girls delight in. It is a bright and 
happy story. 


The Captain of ‘ The Amaryllis”’t 


Mr. Cooley gives us a picture of steam- 
boat life on the Mississippi and other 
Southern rivers some time after the war. 
He draws an attractive character in the 
person of his hero, the captain of the boat, 
and we follow his career with interest from 
first to last, for it is the history of a strong, 
brave man, fighting against heavy odds. 
His rival in business forces him into debt; 
his friend’s sweetheart falls in love with 
him; and for a time he is hard put to it to 

*A Texas Buus Bonner. By Emilia Elliott. 
L. C. Page & Co. 

4#TuHe Caprain oF “THE AmMary.tits.” By 


Stoughton Cooley. C. M. Clark Publishing 
Company, 
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keep a clear head and be a true friend. 
He does both, however, and the point of 
the book is how well he does it. 

The action is slow and deliberate, and 
there are too many side issues, but it is 
good to read of a man like Ingram and to 
know that hard problems such as his have 
been fought out by brave men. His friend- 
ship for Sidney Drake is a stimulating 
feature of the story. 


The Scourge* 

It would seem as if the South might 
have in The Scourge what Russia had in 
Oblomo ff—that remarkable book which led 
to the coining of the word “Oblomovism” 
to describe “that contempt of feverish 
activity, that absence of a love of struggle, 
that let-me-alone attitude,” so characteris- 
tic, but by no means distinctive, of the 
Russian race. The scourge is a malady, the 
malady of inertia and conservatism, under 
which Mr. Dawson thinks Southerners 
have suffered ever since the war. 

Alfred Elkins, a nobody, enters the lazy, 
atrophied, but aristocratic, atmosphere of 
Paulsville. The capacity of the citizens 
for privation amazes him. ‘They had 
learned to do without servants, without 
fuel, without food.” They knew no 
economy but doing without. Into this pas- 
sive society he comes and forces prosperity 
upon them. They have need of a greater 
scourge to do away with the one under 
which they already languish. It comes to 
them as ever in the form of an invader— 
the dissipated, low-born son of Alfred 
Elkins. Though the blood in his veins is 
not blue, yet it is active; and he alone is 
fit, upon the death of his father, to take 
hold of and continue the vast and pros- 
perous business which is the life of Pauls- 
ville. The fact that he, with his virility, 
wins the love of the daughter of one of the 
oldest “first families,’ while one of their 
own sons fails, is only another thorn in the 
side of these Southern aristocrats. 


The Eagle’s Feathert 


Mrs. Post writes the story of a dramatic 
genius who falls in love with an Austrian 
countess. Both being Catholics, and the 
man having a wife, they may not marry; 





*TuHe Scource. By Warrington Dawson. 


Small, Maynard & Company. 
*THE Eacte’s Freatuer. By Emily Post. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


but the countess gives up her family an 
friends to go to her lover and live witl 
him as his wife. 

The main issue of the tale hangs on the 
way in which the woman—really quite a 
wonderful character—serves to develop 
the man’s genius, and on the tragedy that 
grows out of his use of her as a model for 
his greatest and only really successful 
heroine. 

The result of this sacrifice to the cause 
of art is the death of the countess ; and the 
final scene, in which Jan seeks to proffer 
compensation for the wrong he has done 
her, is extremely pathetic. 


We Three* 

A story of a stowaway on a Lake Erie 
canal boat in the early fifties, who, having 
a talent for painting, struggles to make a 
way for himself and eventually to win the 
girl he loves. The girl in question comes 
into his life when they are both children— 
living on the canal boat. She is an impos- 
sible child at first—an albino, who is made 
beautiful by some treatment of the doctor. 
She is then sent to a fashionable school, 
and later joins her parents in New York 
City, who had tried to put her in an insane 
asylum at the age of thirteen. Such is the 
material out of which the author weaves 
his story, but the book seems to lack pur- 
pose, is long drawn out, and the style is 
rambling and unattractive. Mr. Cotton's 
English, like that of the young lady who 
could speak “French, German, Italian and 
Greek,” is sometimes “painfully weak,” 
and we cannot help squirming when we 
read that “the passengers were watching 
Amy and I.” The author also seems a bit 
uncertain as to his tense, sometimes using 
present, sometimes past, in spite of the 
time-honored rules of rhetoric. 

There is, in fact, little to recommend the 
book, unless it be the perseverance of the 
youth and the devotion of the “Three” 
who are the chief characters of the story. 
Such things are always “pleasant to 
remember.” 


The Drums of Wart 


Dr. Stacpoole is the author of a number 
of novels, The Blue Lagoon, The Crimson 
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*Wer Turee. By Howard Preble Cotton. The 
C. M. Clark Publishing Company 

7THE Drums or War. By H. de Vere Stac- 
poole. Duffield & Co. 
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Azaleas, etc., certainly none of which is 
more absorbing in interest than his newest 
one, The Drums of War. The story is 
laid in Paris, the Paris of the Second Em- 
pire, and the tone is unmistakably French. 
In artistic effects the book has faults, and 
the last part is not so strong as the first. 
The idea of an eighteen-year-old girl being 
commonly accepted by men and women as 
a man is something preposterous. The 
author makes a great deal out of the tem- 
porary disappearance of the heroine, and 
then, having worked his readers up into 
a state of expectancy, he closes the inci- 
dent with the reappearance of the lady— 
and no explanation! He deserves to be 
well reprimanded for treating his readers in 
this way, but he has managed so to catch 
and to hold our interest that we must 
needs go on in spite of our unsatisfiedness 
with his method. There is a strange mys- 
tery running throughout, which is finally 
solved when the power of evil is broken 
by the true love of the hero and heroine. 


The Bird in the Box* 


The plot of Mary Mears’ new novel 
cannot be said to be along original lines, 
though the book is none the less impress- 
ive for that. It is the old story of an 
ill-assorted marriage, brought about, in this 
case, through poverty and the desire to 
provide comforts for the one being in the 
world who is all in all to her—her grand- 
father—that forces Rachel Beckett into a 
marriage with Simon Hart, who loves her 
devotedly. But Rachel has already, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, given her love, 
though unasked, to a dreamy-eyed, irre- 
sponsible youth, Emil St. Ives, an inventor 
of some ability but no ambition, a man 
entirely unworthy, whose debasing love 
nearly wrecks the lives of four people. 
Through a heroic act on Rachel’s part to 
save the wife of St. Ives, she narrowly 
escapes death, and the shock of this 
arouses something akin to conscience in 
Emil’s darkened mind. Rachel, too, under- 
goes a spiritual awakening, and the book 
ends satisfactorily. 

The action at first is slow and the reader 
is impatient for the crisis, which does not 
come until almost the end. The book is 
splendidly written, and the working out of 








*THE Birp IN THE Box. By Mary Mears. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
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the plot is good, as is also the character 
study, though few of the characters make 
any strong appeal to the affections. Sym- 
pathetically, one must be aroused by this 
tale of poor, struggling humanity trying, 
in its blind way, to work out a salvation 
that seems long in the winning. It is a 
soul’s tragedy, and through sin and suffer- 
ing and renunciation does the development 
come and the soul’s freedom. ‘The book 
is valuable because the thing striven for is 
worth the effort, and the effort is crowned 
with victory. 


Marie-Claire* 


Marie-Claire was the most-talked-of 
book of 1910. Just before the end of the 
year, it was awarded the annual prize of 
La Vie Heureuse—an honor second only 
to that of the Goncourt Academy prize. It 
describes in a simple but impressive manner 
the gradual awakening of the intelligence 
and of the emotional nature of a poor little 
country girl, who, having lost her mother 
and been abandoned by her sot of a father, 
is cared for during her tender years by the 
Sisters of Charity and is then “bound out” 
to a family of farmers in Sologne. “Its 
merit,” explains the critic Jules Sageret, 





lies in the fact that it practices what we may 
call external psychology. Instead of recounting 
what goes on in a soul, it contents itself with 
remarking what everybody may see: attitudes, 
gestures; but it remarks only those that are sig- 
nificant. And this is, to my thinking, the loftiest 
and the most complete artistic formula, since it 
satisfies, at one and the same time, the two es- 
sential needs of our intelligence, which, if it 
aspires to emotion, also desires truth. 


Rarely, if ever, has girlhood been pre- 
sented so fully in so few words. Rarely, 
if ever, have the impressions, the sensa- 
tions, the aspirations, the day-dreams and 
the nocturnal fears and visions, of this 
peculiarly sensitive period been painted 
with so little apparent effort and with such 
unerring strokes. 

Furthermore, Marie-Claire reproduces 
faithfully and vividly the happenings and 
the atmosphere of an orphan asylum (“a 
big house where there were a great many 
little girls”), and it contains descriptions of 
rural life which Frédéric Mistral would 
not be ashamed to sign. 


* MARIE-CLAIRE. By Marguerite Audoux. Pref- 
ace by Octave Mirbeau. Paris. 
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Note, for example, this ten-line picture 
of the grain harvest: 


When the harvesting commenced, it seemed to 
me that I was witnessing an event full of mys- 
tery. The men approached the grain and laid 
it low with great, regular blows, while others 
lifted it up in sheaves that supported one an- 
other. Sometimes the shouts of the harvesters 
seemed to come from above, and I could not help 
lifting my head to see the grain-wains pass 
through the air. 


Also this picture of the killing of the 
pig, which is an event of the first impor- 
tance on every well-conducted farm of the 
center of France: 


Two days before Christmas, Master Sylvain 
prepared to kill the pig. He sharpened two big 
knives, and after having made a litter of fresh 
straw in the middle of the court, he forced out 
the pig, who began squealing, as if he suspected 
the truth. He passed cords about his four feet; 
and, while these were being tied to solid stakes, 
he said to his wife: 

“Hide the knives, Pauline; he must not see 
them.” 

Pauline handed me a sort of deep kettle which 
I was to hold carefully, in order not to lose a 
single drop of the blood I was expected to catch. 

The farmer approached the pig, which was 
lying upon his flank. He put one knee on the 
ground before the pig, and, after feeling along 
his neck, he stretched out his other hand _ to- 
wards his wife, who passed him the bigger knife. 
He pressed the point against the spot marked by 
his finger and pushed it slowly in. 

At this moment the squeals of the pig resem- 
bled human cries. 

From the wound emerged a drop of blood 
which became a long, red trail. Then, two jets 
mounted the length of the knife and fell back 
upon the farmer’s hand. When the knife had 
entered up to the handle, Master Sylvain bore 
down hard on it for an instant, and he drew it 
out as slowly as he had pushed it in. 

Seeing the blade come out all streaming with 
red, I felt that my mouth had become cold and 
that I had no saliva left, 

My fingers also loosened and the kettle leaned 
to one side. 

Master Sylvain saw it: he raised his eyes to 
me, and he cried to his wife: 

“Take the kettle.” 

I was incapable of uttering a word, but I made 
a negative sign. The calm look of the farmer 


had driven away my emotion, and it was with a 
firm hand that I continued to hold the kettle 
under the jet which came out bubbling. 

When the pig had ceased to squeal, Eugéne 
approached us. He appeared stupefied to see me 
attentive to the last red drops which rolled out 
one by one, like tears. 

“What!” said he; “it is you who are catching 
the blood ?” 

“To be sure!” replied the farmer; “that proves 
that she is not a drenched hen like you.” 

“It is true,” said Eugéne, addressing himself 
to me, “that it is very painful to me to see ani- 
mals slaughtered.” 

“Bah!” said Master Sylvain; “animals are 
made to nourish us, as wood is to warm us.” 

Eugeéne averted his face, as if he were ashamed 
of his weakness. , 

Marie-Claire is Marguerite Audoux’s 
first novel, and it is confessedly autobio- 
graphical. Having ruined her eyesight by 
overwork at her trade of dressmaking, 
which brought her only the scantiest sort 
of a living, Madame Audoux, who was 
passionately fond of reading but had 
never dabbled in writing, devoted her en- 
forced leisure to committing to paper her 
memories of her childhood—with no 
thought, at least not in the beginning, of 
publishing her work. The result was a 
novel of such rare simplicity, sincerity, 
purity, sweetness and quiet dignity, that its 
author, like Byron, awoke one morning to 
find herself famous. 

Marie-Claire closes with the departure 
of the heroine, in her eighteenth year, for 
Paris. Madame Audoux owes it to her 
admirers, therefore, to take them into her 
confidence regarding her Parisian vicissi- 
tudes; and it is safe to predict that she 
will do so (so great has been the success 
of this first literary venture), if her deli- 
cate health permits. We shall then see 
whether her eminently succinct manner, 
which she has proved to be well-nigh ideal 
for the interpretation of the simple experi- 
ences of childhood and youth, is equally 
well adapted to the interpretation of the 
more complex experiences of womanhood. 

ALVAN F. SANBORN. 
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The Library 


A Department for Librarians and Readers 


Conducted by Montrose J. Moses 


Author of ‘‘ Children’s Reading,’’ ‘‘ The Literature of the South,’’ etc. 


PUBLISHER calculates his 

expenses to the very smallest 

detail. He not only knows 

how much money it takes to 

sell each and every copy of a 
book, but he also credits the time expended 
in the office on any particular publication. 
The general reader will be surprised at the 
small margin of profit upon 
which he works. Until after 
the first edition is disposed 
of, the ledger shows. a dis- 
crepancy which would be disconcerting if 
the publisher did not have means of 
gauging and stimulating public demand. It 
is on the second edition that the profit 
begins. 

The manufacture of a book is an inter- 
esting economic problem; it involves the 
author, the publisher, and the bookseller. 
Thereafter it calculates upon the pur- 
chaser. The commercial value of literature 
in these days of commercial enterprises 
represents a social as well as an economic 
situation. “This book is an excellent risk,” 
says the publisher ; “I am willing to invest 
so much on the venture.” “My name 
means the adherence of a certain public,” 
says the author; “therefore, the publisher 
must pay me not only the story rate I 
demand, but an additional bonus for the 
business my name brings him.” 

Both sides of the argument are legiti- 
mate; but the publisher has the advantage 
of a machinery behind him which is so 
well organized that he rarely loses heavily 
on a book, even if he does not gain. Be- 
cause of the fact that the outsider knows 
little of the literary risk, we have asked 
certain publishers to give us the exact fig- 
ures on differing genres of books, so that 
we may show in numbers something of the 
publisher’s profit and loss. As a business, 
the author considers his own position and 
the market created by that position; his 
royalty statements are dependent upon the 
terms he is able to make, and very largely 
upon the confidence and good will of the 
publisher. On both sides there is de- 
manded sound business judgment; and as 


A Publisher’s 
Profit and 
Loss 


it is incumbent upon a person who is exec- 
utor for a large estate to know much about 
the legal technicalities attached thereto, so 
is it necessary for the literary man to know 
his market; to understand the timely 
aspects of his trade; to meet the publisher 
intelligently upon economic grounds. Liit- 
erature is an art, but art is only effective 
when it pays. That is the measure of 
public response. 

I asked a certain publisher to tell me the 
expense in manufacturing a large refer- 
ence book, the first edition of which was 
3000 copies, and the retail price of which 
was $7.50, or $5.00 to the trade. Such a 
book, when placed upon the market, is not 
so much dependent upon direct advertising 
as it is upon direct handling in the libraries 
and other large institutions which make 
immediate purchase of reference books. 
The volume consisted of 1327 pages, and 
there was much editorial work expended 
upon it in the office. The detailed account 
ran, therefore, as follows: 


EXPENSE IN MANUFACTURING 
Composition (type), including 


author’s corrections .........36,164.05 
Making of plates (1327 pp.).... 996.75 
Editorial expense ............. 2,260.23 
$9,421.03 


This account covers only the work which 
precedes the actual placing of the book 
on the press. Now follows the expense 
which precedes the actual placing of the 
book on the market: 


Paper (for printing).......... $647.22 

Press work (ink, press and labor) 672.00 

Binding (including stamp for _ 
BE Gwe Owe cea erters 698.20 


$2,017.42 


9,421.03 
$11,438.45 

Review copies sent to the press 
A ere 200.00 
Royalties on 2800 copies, at 75c. 2,100.00 
$13,738.45 





+ 
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Now, 2800 copies were sold at $5.00, 
which price represents a trade discount of 
one-third, and the total returns were 


$14,000.00 
13,738.45 


$261.55 





This would represent the publisher's 
profit on the first edition, were it not for 
the fact that in the book business, gen- 
erally, the average expense of running an 
establishment which handles the particular 
book in question is usually calculated as 
being 25 per cent. of the actual sales. In 
this case, it would take 25 per cent. of 
$14,000 to sell 2800 copies of the reference 
book. Hence, there is an additional ac- 
count of $3500, which also covers a limited 
amount of advertising, as well as office 
salaries. Such additional expense changes 
the aspect, for instead of being “in pocket” 
$261.55, the publisher is “out of pocket” 


$3,500.00 
261.55 





$3,238.45 loss on first edition. 


It so happened that this reference book 
was popular. When it went to press for 
the second time, there was none of the 
expense entailed, represented by the total 
$9421.03, except in one particular. Al- 
most every large book, however carefully 
edited, is subject to plate corrections and 
to slight editorial changes. In this case, 
the alteration expense was $500.00. The 
publisher’s profit, therefore, on the second 
edition of 2800 copies may be reckoned as 
follows on the ledgers: 


Pw COFPOCTIONS .. «5... 6556005 $500.00 
Printing, etc. ..........-.-.4+- 2,017.42 
SN, PR. gee ev ssavcccien 2,100.00 
6 ee ee eee 3,500.00 


$8,117.42 


2800 copies sold at $5.00.......$14,000.00 





8,117.42 
Average profit on the second 
CE sai keds seaennee aes $5,882.58 


It will be seen from this that the pub- 
lisher’s financial risk is not insignificant. 
That he makes money is undeniable, but 
oftenest he depends upon his popular 
product to place him in a financial position 


to issue books of merit, even though of 
slight popular appeal. Often, when his 
pride, and his big desire to be of some 
service to literature, get the better of him, 
the publisher finds himself sorely disap- 
pointed and with a large deficit. One 
house issued a volume of fairy tales which, 
in sumptuous format, sold at $5.00. The 
expense of manufacturing was so great 
that it was necessary to sell 2777 copies in 
order to pay for the manufacture of the 
plates, including illustrations. Only 1647 
copies were actually disposed of. 

The author, very wisely, is‘ zealously 
watchful of the manner in which the pub- 
lisher handles his book. This interest of 
a personal nature is largely centered on 
the amount of advertising a publisher is 
willing to invest in a book. It takes money 
to sell each copv of an edition. During 
the first year of sales the publisher allows 
in advertising about ten cents margin on 
each copy, but thereafter he reckons that 
through reviews and other channels of free 
publicity this expense should be reduced 
to four or five cents a copy. If this can- 
not be, then the publisher begins to lose 
faith in his venture. As an actual matter 
of fact, such a book as Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch may be depended upon to 
sell so extensively that the advertising rate 
can be reduced on each copy to the mere 
fraction of a cent. One usually finds that 
a publisher is willing to spend more to 
launch a book by a well-known author, 
because, after the launching, it practically 
goes of itself. 

This small glimpse into the economics 
of bookmaking should have meaning for 
the librarian; it should show her how 
essential it is for her to become some part 
of the book business other than a purchas- 
ing factor. A publisher invests money, 
and in business one must see that there 
are adequate returns on this investment. 
If a bad book is issued, the bad book must 
be sold. That is the point of view of the 
publisher. If a bad book sells well, which 
means also that it sells easily, then the 
traveler, on his return from the road, be- 
comes, e+ officio, the literary adviser, in a 
sense, and the book is duplicated the fol- 
lowing season. Librarians make unrea- 
sonable demands on publishers, simply 
because they are mostly ignorant of the 
economics of the business. The library 

(Concluded on page 417) 
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New Dramas 





Reviewed by Albert S. Henry 


NOTEWORTHY feature’ of 
contemporary dramatic litera- 
ture is the bold and effective 
manner in which the new 
school of writers deal with 

current social problems. The history 
of the theater proves that the successful 
dramatist has invariably sought to pre- 
sent upon the stage the life with which 
he was familiar; and while it is true that 
there have been modern plays of un- 
doubted power dealing with themes and 
scenes in the distant past, still the writer 
of plays who aims to interpret his own age 
will in the long run give the most satis- 
faction. ‘That so many of the new plays 
should treat the life of to-day not only 
with technical skill, but with sincerity and 

*Anti-Matrrmony. A Satirical Comedy. By 
Percy Mackaye. Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

Tuertr. A Play in Four Acts. By Jack Lon- 
don. The Macmillan Company. 

Tue Niccer. An American Play in Three 
Acts. By Edward Sheldon. The Macmillan 
Company. 

Tue Eartu. A Modern Play in Four Acts. 
By James Bernard Fagan. Duffield & Co. 

Don. A Comedy in Three Acts. By Rudolf 
Besier. Duffield & Co. 

Huspanp and THE Forsippen Guests. Two 
Plays. By John Corbin. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

JupirH. 





A Tragedy in Five Acts. By Martin 


Schiitze. Henry Holt & Co. 
CHILDREN OF DESTINY. 
By Sydney Rosenfeld. 
pany. 
ANATHEMA. A Tragedy in Seven Scenes. By 
Leonid Andreyev. The Macmillan Company. 


A Play in Four Acts. 
G. W. Dillingham Com- 





clearness of purpose, convincingly shows 
that the drama flourishes and that the pro- 
ductions of this year may imply the 
promise of a rich and varied future. 
Among the new plays, none is a better 
piece of construction than Mr. Mackaye’s 
sprightly comedy, Anti-Matrimony. ‘This 
brilliant hit at the alien philosophy which 
deals with the “superman” and the “eman- 
cipated” woman and attempts to demolish 
the institutions which time and experience 
have sanctified will be recognized as one 
of the best things that Mr. Mackaye has 
written. The play deals with two young 
Americans, Morris and Isabelle, just re- 
turned to their ancestral home in Massa- 
chusetts after a prolonged stay in Europe. 
During their European travels they have 
imbibed large draughts of Ibsen, Nietzsche 
and others of the school who aim to prove 
that all things in this humdrum world are 
wrong and should be righted by the de- 
lightful method of abolishing such worn- 
out institutions as marriage and the family. 
Of course, it will be readily perceived that 
the young people’s notions are rather 
vague and unassimilated, and they properly 
shock the old mother and the prosaically 
married Rev. Elliott Gray and his wife 
Mildred. After vainly attempting to dis- 
illusion their mystical relatives by common- 
sense arguments and raillery, Mildred and 
Elliott hit upon the simple but clever ex- 
pedient of pretending conversion to the 
ideas propounded by the “superman” ; and 
Mildred so successfully plays the part of 
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convert and accomplished coquette, that the 
rather commonplace feeling of jealousy is 
aroused in the “emancipated” woman, with 
the ultimate result that she confesses the 
fact that she and Morris are really mar- 
ried after all, and the absurd complica- 
tions end in mutual understanding and 
harmony within the family circle. 

Mr. Mackaye’s Scarecrow has more 
subtlety, his Mater, more charm; but 
neither is as brilliant as Anti-Matrimony. 
From the opening to the closing scene there 
is a running fire of wit, of delicate satire, 
of pointed thrusts at some of the follies 
of the day. As a whole, this play fully 
sustains Mr. Mackaye’s reputation as a 
writer whose dramatic work is remarkable 
for its careful delineation of character and 
mastery of technique. 

The reader who peruses the four acts 
of Mr. London’s Theft will recognize the 
intense virility of the action and admit that 
the play is somewhat overdone. It is the 
author’s obvious intention to draw a lurid 
picture of “big” business and corrupt poli- 
tics in America. During the past decade 
the belief that the masters of finance not 
only dominate business and politics, but 
seek to control such agencies as journalism 
and the Church, has become widely ac- 
cepted as a fact. The revelations concern- 
ing greed and corruption, which have been 
given so much publicity, form a dark sub- 
stratum of fact upon which this play is 
built. The characters are types, suggesting, 
in some instances, persons now living. 
Anthony Starkweather stands for “the 
interests” and the divine right of money. 
Senator Chalmers is the kind of man who 
might have been a useful legislator had 
he not succumbed to low ideals in politics. 
Howard Knox is meant to represent the 
so-called “insurgent” Congressman from 
the West. He has the ideals and enthusi- 
asm of a reformer, but suffers from a lack 
of practical experience in the slippery 
arena of national politics. In Ellery 
Jackson Hubbard we recognize the clever, 
intellectual man, without morals and cover- 
ing a shallow soul with a shield of cheap 
cynicism. These four characters are the 
most important in the play. The rest— 
Mrs. Starkweather, her daughter Cermie, 
the clergyman Rulland, Starkweather’s 
secretary, Gifford, the labor agitator, ete.— 
are merely accessories. As the action 
moves from act to act, the reader is aware 


of the dominating influence of money. 
Greed has stripped Starkweather not 
merely of the finer human feelings, it has 
practically dehumanized him. Mr. London 
has depicted Starkweather and his crew of 
soulless hirelings with an energy almost 
savage: he has not left them a shred of 
decency to cover their brutal and mon- 
strous wickedness. For Margaret and 
Knox one feels the pity and interest which 
attend fine ideals and lofty aspirations 
frustrated in conflict with a material and 
cynical world. Strong as the play is in 
some respects, Mr. London has erred in 
attempting too much. The forcible search 
of Margaret in the third act is sheer 
brutality, not to be justified by any plea on 
behalf of dramatic necessity. And the last 
act is unsatisfactory, in that the termina- 
tion of the play is arbitrary rather than the 
complete evolution of an action. There 
is power in this work, but the admirer of 
Mr. London’s fiction will not be apt to 
praise without reservation power so 
harshly used. 

Mr. Edward Sheldon, in The Nigger, 
has sought to dramatize a perplexing prob- 
lem of American life. No matter from 
what viewpoint we regard the race ques- 
tion in the South, the thoughtful observer 
of this day realizes that we still suffer 
from the heritage of sin that slavery be- 
queathed to a succeeding generation. Mr. 
Sheldon’s character Philip Morrow, the 
educated Southerner of an old family, 
clinging to the best traditions of his people 
and yet emancipated from the narrow 
views current in this section, rises to the 
high office of governor of his native State. 
only to find that a strain of negro blood 
is in him, a fact revealed by a malicious 
relative who finds it impossible to make of 
Morrow the pliant tool of the liquor inter- 
ests. Mr. Sheldon has woven a very 
skilful drama by combining the strands of 
Morrow’s love story with the iniquities of 
the social and political system which brings 
the governor’s public career to a disas- 
trous end. Georgiana Byrd is drawn with 
feeling and knowledge; likewise, Senator 
Long, with his somber zeal for the uplift 
of the negro and the suppression of the 
liquor traffic. Throughout the play Mr. 
Sheldon has made his characters speak in 
the Southern dialect—a fact which will 
strike most readers as particularly effective. 




















The series, “Plays of To-day and To- 
morrow,” in which appear Mr. Fagan’s 
The Earth and Mr. Besier’s Don, call for 
more than passing notice by reason of the 
creditable work which these young dram- 
atists have done. Mr. Fagan’s play 
deals with the wealthy owner of a string 
of newspapers, who attempts through the 
agency of an enormous circulation to 
mould public opinion and political action 
to suit his own ends. Sir Felix Janion is 
the impersonation of ruthless energy work- 
ing along lines which he believes to be 
ideal, but which are really narrow and 
selfish. He is crude, without intellectual 
breadth, and, moreover, his pursuit of his 
own ambitions has led him to play the part 
of a hypocrite. His methods are those of 
a blackmailer on a large scale, and his 
attempt to coerce a Cabinet minister 
through the medium of a threatened ex- 
posure of his relations with the wife of a 
dissolute Irish nobleman creates a situa- 
tion of genuine dramatic interest. The 
play concludes with a stroke of poetic 
justice when the Countess of Killone dis- 
covers a way to circumvent Sir Felix by 
the expedient of meeting exposure with 
exposure, and giving the opposition news- 
papers a full relation of the methods by 
which the millionaire publisher procures 
the information to be used in the work 
of wrecking lives and at the same time of 
increasing circulation. The theme is pecu- 
liarly modern, and the author has handled 
it with praiseworthy skill. 

In Don Mr. Rudolf Besier presents a 
comedy full of rare bits of humor, and 
with a touch of genuine pathos. The play 
depicts the warfare of freedom and dull 
conventions, of bright, hopeful youth in 
conflict with customs which have only 
age to recommend them. The environment 
is strictly English, but the treatment is 
broadly human, and, therefore, interesting 
to the American reader. The author hits 
at some British stupidities, and incidentally 
at the English theory of marriage and 
divorce. “Don” is a wholesome young 
fellow who is ready to champion distress 
at the expense of his own interests and at 
the imminert risk of being totally misun- 
derstood by his conventional relatives. The 
character of Thompsett, the sour fanatic, 
is strikingly drawn. Mr. Besier is also 
very clever in his women characters. Ann 
Sinclair and Elizabeth Thompsett are real 
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young women, while Mrs. Bonington and 
Mrs. Sinclair represent maternal types 
easily recognizable. Throughout the play 
there is freshness and variety in the dialog 
and Mr. Besier has successfully avoided 
the strained situations which are the bane 
of the dramatist. 

Mr. John Corbin, whose name as a 
dramatic critic is well known, is the author 
of two plays dealing with woman in the 
society of to-day. The first, Husband, a 
comedy in three acts, is substantially more 
important than the one-act The Forbidden 
Guests, a playlet dealing in an imaginative 
but significant way with the problem which 
our living ex-President has called “race 
suicide.” Nor can the reader neglect the 
thoughtful, well-informed and_ gently 
ironic preface aptly entitled “Wife,” where- 
in Mr. Corbin propounds a wholly sensible 
view of woman, though it is quite likely 
that some of his feminine readers will not 
agree with it. In Husband Mr. Corbin 
shows the familiar scene of the hard- 
driven American man whose wife is 
socially ambitious, and therefore too much 
occupied with selfish gratification to be in 
any sense a comrade of her husband. That 
she should become entangled with a for- 
tune-hunting Englishman of noble birth 
is in keeping with a character which is 
at once restless and without definite aim. 
Her disillusionment in the end and the 
consequent reconciliation with the husband 
whom she has neglected are a dénouement 
in harmony with the theory of domestic 
life enunciated by the dramatist. Clorinda 
Wayne is not a satire on her sex, though, 
possibly, some hasty readers may regard 
her in that light. She is largely a creature 
evolved out of the social environment of 
the time, a product of luxury and idleness, 
but having within her a nature which, when 
properly trained, emerges into normal and 
attractive womanhood. Mr. Corbin has 
produced something more valuable than a 
satire upon American society; he has, in 
fact, used the dramatic form to popularize 
a criticism of our modern life founded 
upon a study both thorough and discrimi- 
nating. 

That the poetic drama is by no means 
an obsolete type is proved by the numerous 
studies in that form which contemporary 
writers produce. Mr. Schutze, whose 


Hero and Leander will be remembered as 
a meritorious piece of work, now essays 
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the story of the Hebrew heroine Judith as 
the subject of a five-act tragedy in blank 
verse. The author has dealt freely with 
the materials of the old legend. He ex- 
hibits Judith as a patriotic woman in whom 
fanaticism struggles with more womanly 
qualities. Of Holofernes the author makes 
a character strong and wise—a true leader 
of men. The story of the drunkenness of 
the Assyrian commander is dispensed with, 
and likewise the account of the dispersion 
of the army besieging Bethulia is rational- 
ized. ‘The theme has been treated with 
dignity ; the dialog is, as a rule, in keeping 
with the characters of the actors employed, 
and the verse-form shows that Mr. Schiitze 
has a genuine poetic impulse. There is, 
however, an occasional flabbiness. and 
the thought sometimes struggles with the 
words. But in the management of the 
dramatic action, in true force and passion, 
the author has succeeded in producing a 
play which is worth.a careful reading. 
Two additional new plays may be noted 
in conclusion. Children of Destiny, a play 


in four acts, treats of the calamity which 
a mother’s sin brings upon her daughter. 
Mr. Rosenfeld’s play has merits which 
would make it acceptable on the stage, but, 
as a whole, there is a lack of construct- 
ive skill, and, with the exception of Rose 
Hamlin, the characters fail to be particu- 
larly interesting. ‘The last drama to be 
mentioned in this place, Anathema, by 
Leonid Andreyev, a name which is known 
beyond the bounds of Russia, is a virile, 
gloomily imaginative picture of scenes in 
the domain of the Czar. Suffering, doubt, 
oppression and despair—the groans of a 
people—are set forth in these pages with 
a vividness only rivaled by the work of 
Turgenev and Tolstoy. MM. Andreyev has 
used his intimate knowledge of the Russian 
people with an effect almost painful to the 
western reader. But this Russian drama 
is instinct with sympathy for all that is 
fundamentally human, and readers will in 
some degree be made aware of the power 
of the original when they turn to this 
translation by Herman Bernstein. 


Miscellaneous Volumes 


Freebooters of the Wilderness* 


It is generally conceded that something 
in the nature of a psychic tidal wave is 
sweeping the world, spreading in its wake 
a growing consciousness of the need for 
radical reforms. While hardly an indi- 
vidual can be found who is unwilling to 
accept this statement as one accepts any 
catch-phrase having about it the sound of 
easy wisdom, yet it is safe to say that 
hundreds of thousands can be found who 
are willing that the “psychic wave” should 
remain a fine thrill in the empyrean of the 
abstract. For this reason, just now Amer- 
ica seems to be a nation of highly respect- 
able human ostriches, with heads thrust 
smugly into the sands of conventionalism, 
while the plucking of the fine feathers of 
our national respectability goes on. 

Therefore, the value of Agnes C. Laut’s 
Freebooters of the Wilderness. It 1s 
AN ADMIRABLE BOOK FOR HUMAN 0S- 
TRICHES ! 

First of all—read it! Read it as mere 
fiction, if you like. It will hold you. The 





*FREEBOOTERS OF THE WILDERNESS. By Agnes 
C. Laut. Moffat, Yard & Co. 


love story is there, and a clean, virile, 
beautiful, human story it is. But do not 
take it up expecting to follow a pair of 
Henry Hutt creations in an inky race for 
the wedding ceremony on page three hun- 
dred and odd! This is a story of some 
real men and a real woman, and a good 
fight against a portion of that political 
corruption which is rapidly making our 
Constitution an international joke. 

It is a story of our Western forest 
reserves and coal lands, and the time is the 
momentous Now. Says the author in a 
foreword: 


I have been asked how much of this tale is 
true? In exactly what States have such episodes 
occurred? Have vast herds of sheep been run 
over battlements >—Have men been burned alive? 
Have the criminals not only gone unpunished, 
but been protected by the lawmakers? Have 
vast domains of timber lands been stolen in 
blocks of thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of acres through “dummy” entrymen? Have 
Reclamation Engineers and Land Office field 
men and Forest Rangers undergone such hard- 
ships in desert and mountain as portrayed here? 
Have they not only undergone the hardships, but 
been punished by the Government which they 
served for carrying out the laws of that Govern- 
ment? 














The questions are answered in the 
affirmative; and the story that follows is 
one that should make even a lukewarm 
patriot sit up and think. 

There is the burning evangel of a com- 
ing social change in the utterances of that 
frontier Isaiah, the Old Man from Sas- 
katchewan. His voice is the very voice of 
the people, already shaken by that mys- 
terious wind that foreruns revolutions, 
whether they be bloody or peaceful. The 
forest ranger Wayland is a type of that 
manhood, potential, let us hope, in most of 
us, that is to fight and conquer plutocratic 
tyranny. And the woman—well, God bless 
her kind! And doubtless there are many 
of her. 

It is probable that a final judgment of 
this book would not depend upon its 
artistic values. The message in it is pri- 
marily a factual message for to-day; but 
it by no means lacks vivid lightning flashes 
of eternal truth. Often it rises to unex- 
pected heights of beauty, and there are 
verbal pictures in it that will grip the most 
listless reader. The pursuit of the outlaws 
through mountains and out into the desert 
deserves repeated reading. 

While the work is a vigorous protest 
against existing evils, it was not written 
with a muckrake, but with a direct, 
powerful pen that knows how to be a 
sword. One can imagine it being read 
either as thrilling fiction or alarming fact; 
but, better still, as an act of patriotism. 


Joun G, NEIHARDT. 


Phillpotts as a Poet* 


Eden Phillpotts has portrayed the wild 
primal life of Devon with the instinct of 
a native who feels in his veins the passions 
and the dreams of the early dwellers of 
the vales of that ancient corner of Britain. 
His readers feel the throbbing of the old 
emotions, the zest and color of the far-off, 
outdoor life of a hardy rustic folk, behind 
all that Phillpotts writes. As another 
medium for his expression of his feeling, 
he has turned at times from the novelist’s 
art to lyrical verse. Wald Fruit is the book 
of his collected verse, prefaced with his 
modest avowal, 

*Witp Fruit. 
Iane Company. 


By Eden Phillpotts. John 
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Mine’s but a syrinx rough, 

Won from a reed-bed by an unknown river. 
Would that it were enough 

To make one heart throb or one eyelid quiver. 

He need not doubt it—tragedy and joy 
are truly set forth in these little poems, 
especially in the dialett group with which 
the book opens; and the flavor of rural 
Devonshire is strong in these. 

More poetic in the way of meditation 
and dream are the pieces that sing of the 
ripe harvests and the laden bough; here 
Phillpotts shows himself the brother of 
Theocritus, of Keats, of Cawein—as in 
his “Hymn to Pomona,” 

With ample store abundantly she blesses 

Each nestling hamlet of the hills and plains, 
Shaking within their thirsty cider-presses 

A glory garnered from her woodland fanes. 


We praise thy name, as men were wont of old, 
Thou guardian goddess of the red and gold. 


Joun RussELL HAYEs. 


Egypt, Yesterday and To-day* 


The thirty-two reproductions from pho- 
tographs of this volume are remarkably 
good. ‘They are unusual, and not the 
stereotyped scenes picked out by the snap- 
shot artist, who wishes his book to touch 
the popular taste. The author has taken 
odd subjects for his pictures, which will at 
once arrest the attention of people more 
or less familiar with works on Egypt, and 
these will awaken keen interest in the text. 
Even as a fine song should be accompanied 
in a manner to give the voice the noblest 
recognition, so these good photographs act 
as a subdued but brilliant accompaniment 
to the theme, which is still more finely pro- 
duced. ‘The author sees his Egypt with 
the eye of the historian, the artist, or the 
poet. 

He begins with a description of the river 
Nile, and his words impress you with its 
ever changing flow. “The Nile has beauty, 
but its beauty is austere, at first even for- 
bidding. It has moods, but what would a 
river be without moods? But its moods 
are always serious, perhaps a little morose, 
and never wholly comprehensible.” There 
he strikes the keynote. “Never wholly 
comprehensible!” How singular it is that 
this atmosphere of mystery is felt by every 
soul that can feel, by every mind that can 


*Ecypr, YESTERDAY AND To-pAy. By Percy 
Withers. Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
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think! Egypt, to every intelligent traveler, 
is weird, strange, puzzling. He says again: 
“It maintains also a calmness and imper- 
turbability of demeanor which in human- 
kind, if such were possible, would be 
exasperating, and which in a force of na- 
ture gives it the aloofness of a divinity.” 
It is upon this high plane of thought 
that Percy Withers has approached the 
“Ancient of Days” and _ enthusiastically 
written his chapters on Luxor, Karnak, 
the Western Temples and the Tombs of 
Thebes, his day at Edfu, Road to Philz, 
and story of the Bride of the Nile, “Philz 
with its temples and sculptures and colors, 
Philz with its records in stone of six 
centuries of men’s doings, Egyptian, Greek 
and Roman, and around whose gray walls 
legends and romance are gathered like the 
folds of a beautiful garment.” ‘The 
Opening of a Sarcophagus” reads like the 
pages of Gautier or Musset, and, fasci- 
nated himself with the wonderful climate 
and constant enjoyment, he unconsciously 
fascinates his readers. At the end he says, 
“From the first morning of waking in 
Upper Egypt one realizes that the miracle 
has befallen: ‘And God said, Let there be 
light : and there was light.’ So it was yes- 
terday, so it is to-day, so it will be to- 
morrow: weather is exchanged for light, 
light and warmth, and the sky and the 
world are full of it, unchangeably.” 


Cora LINN DANIELS. 


Reminiscences of Rosa Bonheur* 


The Bonheur family directly gave happi- 
ness to others through their practice of the 
culinary art. Jean Bonheur was a famous 
cook at Toulouse in the grand siécle. Not 
until the advent of Oscar-Raymond Bon- 
heur, father of the painter of ‘The Horse 
Fair,” did any of them show as much 
aptitude in painting as in executing sugar 
statuary. Even Raymond himself attained 
no great distinction in the more ambitious 
but less useful art of which he became a 
practitioner. However, he married a pupil 
out of his own atelier, and the issue of 
that marriage was the great Rosa. The 
mystery of her mother’s parentage is only 
one of the romances of Rosa’s story. 

Rosa Bonheur has been made the subject 
of a rather formidable biography by Mr. 


Theodore Stanton. This biography is rich 
in anecdote, in illustrations, and in general 
make-up. It traces in an always interest- 
ing manner the career of the artist, its 
subject, from her birth at Bordeaux in 
1822 to her death seventy-seven years 
after. It touches upon her early life in 
the Rue Saint-Antoine, at Paris, and her 
regret at moving thither from the south of 
France, where even the bread was “saltier 
and crisper.” “I didn’t like the great capi- 
tal,” wrote the artist in her Souvenirs. “I 
yearned for the sun of my native town.” 

This painter is loved by many because 
of her own love of animals, and her suc- 
cess in doing their portraits. It will be 
interesting for her admirers to learn that 
all of her gifted family share this interest 
in the animal kingdom, and some degree 
of this skill. It will be interesting for them 
to study the relations of her father with 
the Saint-Simonians—which goes some 
distance toward explaining her own 
“emancipation.” 

Put together with no amount of original- 
ity or attention to composition, Mr. Stan- 
ton’s book is so rich in data and in human 
interest that it is bound to please a multi- 
tude of readers. 

W. B. BLAKE. 


The Lady* 


A beautiful blue book, elaborately dec- 
orated with gold and illustrated by repro- 
ductions of portraits to the number of 
twenty-nine, makes an exceedingly attract- 
ive book, equally interesting to men and 
women. For the subject is treated in a 
highly intellectual way, the psychology of 
history, the status of woman in different 
ages, the causes of her condition under 
opposite styles of society, and her privi- 
leges, education, advantages and _ losses, 
being discussed most intelligently, amus- 
ingly and completely. 

The author first discusses the Greek 
Lady, then the Roman, the Lady Abbess, 
the Lady of the Castle, the Lady of the 
Renaissance, the Lady of the Salon, the 
Lady of the Blue Stockings, and finishes by 
coming to the United States and describing 
the Lady of the Slave States, which seems 
to finish the list. Perhaps some historian 
far removed in the future will tell pos- 








*REMINISCENCES OF Rosa BonuHEuR. By Theo- 
dore Stanton. D. Appleton & Co. 


*Tue Lavy. By Emily James Putnam. Stur- 
gis and Walton Company. 
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terity about “The Lady of the Twentieth 
Century,” and finish the story to date. But 
in this frank, one may say untrammeled, 
narrative of the life of the composite lady, 
as she has grown and developed on this 
planet, with all her faults, foibles, loves, 
ambitions, service, freedom and bondage, 
she presents much matter for thought and 
suggests causes and effects which we can 
see have modified the condition and posi- 
tion, not only of our predecessors, but of 
ourselves. The following excerpt from the 
last chapter will give an idea of the lighter 
vein of thought: 

According to the social theory of the Old 
South, the lady’s equilibrium was that of a 
Gothic Saint in her riches: she stood at a giddy 
height, but the fabric beneath her was solidly 
buttressed; nothing short of an earthquake could 
displace her, In reality, however, she was neither 
more nor less secure than the lady-acrobat. Flat 
on his back on the ground lay Quashy with lifted 
legs, and on his upturned soles stood, with folded 
arms, the planter. And on the planter’s head 
stood the Lady, gracefully poised on one toe. 
She seems to be flying, like the Victory of Pae- 
onius at Olympia. She is an angel. But though 
she is smiling, her eye is fixed and her attention 
strained. Quashy has but to turn over, well she 
knows, and her brave defiance of gravitation 
will come to grief. 

Such a study is valuable in its many 
hints as to the rights, conventions, man- 
ners, of what is expected and what is tabu 
in The Lady. Cora Linn DANIELs. 


A Book for the Dante Student* 


In addition to such books as Dante 
Studies and Researches and Dante in 
English Literature, with many learned 
articles in various reviews and “Dante 
Society” publications, Mr. Paget Toynbee 
has prepared a little volume entitled Dante 
Alighieri. ‘This, while not intended for 
the more serious students, Dantophiles, 
who have mastered the erudite treatises of 
Witte and Scartazzini and others still, in 
German and Italian, is a most admirable 
little book for one beginning the study of 

the greté poete of Ytaille 
That highté Dant. 
(Chaucer—Monk’s Tale.) 

The details of Dante’s life are set down 
minutely enough to give the student a 
clear understanding of how the great 
poems, the Divina Commedia and the Vita 
Nuova, came to be written; while the 


*Dante AicHiert: His Lire anp Works. By 
Paget Toynbee. The Macmillan Company. 
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chapters prefixed are an admirable sum- 
mary of the state of affairs in Tuscany 
at the time of Dante’s birth, giving, as they 
do, the history of the two great parties 
of the later Middle Ages, the Guelfs and 
the Ghibellines. Following, there is a 
most interesting account of the finding of 
Giotto’s portrait of the poet in the Bar- 
gello, by Mr. Seymour Kirkup, an English- 
man; Mr. Richard Henry Wilde, an 
American; and an Italian, Signor Bezzi, 
all lovers and students of Dante. ‘This is 
the portrait best known and best loved by 
all lovers of Dante, the one with the book 
and the pomegranates, the youthful lover 
of Beatrice, the poet of the Vita Nuova. 
Space, too, is given to a brief history of 
other portraits and busts, and of the death 
mask. There is an analysis of all the 
poems, the Latin works as well, with the 
names of the translators and the dates of 
translation; several appendices, furnish- 
ing much valuable and __ interesting 
matter in the shape of letters and 
genealogical tables and lists of commen- 
taries on the Divina Commedia, and 
biographies of the poet, with full and com- 
plete index. It will be seen, then, that 
within the space of a volume of three hun- 
dred and sixteen pages there is much in a 
convenient form that even a most learned 
student of the most divine poet will prize. 
Mr. Toynbee modestly disclaims originality 
for this little book, as he quotes in full 
from many writers—Villani, Boccaccio, 
Charles Eliot Norton, and others. And all 
this in an easy, flowing style, without 
tediousness and prolixity. As the mind 
grows by what it feeds upon, it can be con- 
fidently predicted that those who read this 
treatise faithfully will not stop here, but 
will go on and on, eager to learn more of 
this supreme poet— 
Che al divino dall’ umano, 
All’ eterno dal tempo era venuto. 


[Who to the divine from the human, to the 
eternal from time, had passed.] 
There are sixteen beautiful illustrations. 
Mary Ltoyp. 


New Life of Cecil Rhodes* 
It is admitted by Sir Lewis Michell, in 
his admirable life of Cecil J. Rhodes, that 


*TuHe LIFE oF THE RicGHtT Honorasle Ceci J. 
Ruopes. By Sir Lewis Michell. Mitchell Ken- 
nerley. 
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his work is not definitive, since the time 
has not yet come when it is possible to 
form an exact estimate of the man, nor 
have things progressed far enough to indi- 
cate just how clear was his judgment as to 
the future of South Africa. 

The author was one of the most trusted 
friends of the South African magnate and 
statesman, one of the trustees under his 
will, and is a sympathetic biographer, but 
he is by no means a panegyrist. He set 
out to tell the truth of the man and his 
times as he understood it, without parti- 
sanship and with as much detachment as 
was possible. He has succeeded notably 
well, and in the two volumes we have for 
the first time a good account of events in 
South Africa during the last half-century, 
as well as a fine perspective of the subject. 
A few years have already done much to 
dispel a great deal of the prejudice against 
Rhodes and to palliate the enormity of his 
offenses. It will always remain an open 
question whether the Jameson Raid pre- 
cipitated the Boer War or not. The present 
view is that it was only an incident in an 
irreconcilable conflict that was certain to 
be settled in bloodshed. Curiously enough, 
Rhodes, to the last, was one of the few 
men who did not believe there would be a 
war. It seems possible that he might have 
prevented it but for the terrible mistake 
of the Raid. 

As to this latter event, the author says 
there is nothing new to offer so far as 
Rhodes was concerned. There is no mys- 
tery, and never was. Rhodes was backing 
the Outlander movement in Pretoria. He 
did not counsel the Raid, was opposed to 
it at the time, yet his own acts or failure 
to act made it possible, and he cannot 
escape blame. At the same time he acted 
throughout with dignity, and his figure 
grows larger the longer his remains lie on 
top of the Matopo hills in the land which 
bears his name. 

Rhodes was a man of great power, vast 
prevision, and untiring energy. He cared 
for money only that he might advance the 
cause of a United South Africa under the 
British flag. He was one of the greatest 
of Imperialists, a man to be ranked with 
Clive. His failings were those of a great 
man, but his virtues are only coming to 
light. It appears that one reason for in- 
cluding America in his scholarships was be- 
cause he found on nearly all occasions that 


his best superintendents were young Amer- 
icans. He believed in this country, and 
for that reason wished to strengthen the 
ties between the two great English-speak- 
ing lands, being convinced that the two had 
the necessary qualities to rule the civilized 
world. 

There is an immense amount of detail in 
these volumes, but the author has carefully 
selected materials which bear upon por- 
traiture and historical perspective. He em- 
phasizes the fact that, almost to the end, 
Rhodes was supported by Africanders, and 
that but for the Raid he would never have 
lost their support. Indeed, some of them 
remained true to him till his death. This is 
not a pious piece of biography, written to 
make a friend bulk large in history: it is a 
carefully prepared work by a _ Scotch 
banker, who was clear-sighted at all times, 
who helped Rhodes on many occasions with 
money and counsel, and who might have 
saved him from himself. Its great value 
lies in the fact that any future work writ- 
ten at a time when the figure of Rhodes is 
filled out in history will be based largely 
on the materials it contains. 

JosEpH M. RoceErs. 


Brandywine Days* 


Many readers of THE Book News 
MontHLy have enjoyed the sketches by 
John Russell Hayes which have appeared 
from time to time in its pages. Therefore, 
we are glad to learn that these sketches 
have been reprinted and appear in com- 
bined form under the title of Brandywine 
Days, or The Shepherd’s Hour Glass, of 
which the second is the more significant 
title, since the author has attempted a 
Shepherd's Calendar, proportionable to the 
months of June, July, August, September. 
after the manner of Spenser’s Shepherd's 
Calendar. 

“By my troth, here’s an excellent com- 
fortable book; it’s most sweet reading in 
it.” Within the present volume, under the 
days of the respective months, are con- 
tained the most delightful meditations in 
prose and poetry, with studies from old 
poets. 

In an unpretentious and at the same time 
in a scholarly fashion, the author has re- 
vealed to us his deep enjoyment in Nature. 


*BRANDYWINE Days. By John Russell Hayes. 
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John Russell Hayes is preéminently fitted 
to produce a book of this character—a man 
who has been associated with Nature in a 
relationship so intimate that we can hear 
her varied language all through his pages. 

For this phase of the book we are thank- 
ful. We are glad to leave the mad rush 
of competition and cease from our battles 
for supremacy, to gain inspiration and 
strength for the coming struggles from 
Nature, who never did forsake the heart 
that loved her. 

The value of the book is greatly en- 
hanced by photographs of the Brandywine 
region by the author’s brother, J. Carroll 
Hayes, and Robert Shaw. 


3y daisied meadows deep and sweet, 
Where tranquil cattle dream and dream, 
Our little river rambles on 
Full fed by many a tribute stream. 


M. A. Purpy. 


Life in the Roman World of Nero 
and St. Paul* 


History does not “repeat itself,” but the 
modern world is coming more and more 
to a realization of the fact that the study 
of the history of other times and nations 
often has important lessons for the present 
age. Particularly is this true of the social 
and economic institutions by which the life 
of the peoples has been guided, and of 
no nation is it truer than of the Roman 
Empire of the first century. The vivid 
pages of Professor Tucker’s description 
of Roman life bring home to the reader 
the fact that in no period of the world’s 
history has there been any nation or 
society, save possibly the United States of 
the past quarter-century, at all comparable 
in homogeneity and force, independence 
and security, to that which grew out of 
the little republic by the Tiber. 

Professor Tucker does not seek to 
analyze this great force, its organization, 
laws or administrative principles—such a 
work would call for many volumes each 
the size of the present one of four hun- 
dred and fifty pages—but contents himself 
with an account of the daily life of the 
typical Roman citizen of the better class, 
and of the scenes among which he moved. 
However, we are given a spirited account 


*LIFE IN THE RomMAN Wortp oF NERO AND 
Sr. Paut. By T. G. Tucker. The Macmillan 
Company. 
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of the extent of the authority and govern- 
ment of this vast nation of a hundred 
million souls, and get a glimpse of the 
provinces, their rulers, and the legionaries, 
as well as the machinery of state itself. 
The author may well be enthusiastic over 
the Pax Romana extending over two 
centuries; for of what similar period 
since can it be said that peace and con- 
tentment have been as widely or continu- 
ously spread, or that there has been an 
equal prosperity and development of the 
peaceful arts? 

There are valuable and _ interesting 
chapters on Rome, the imperial city, the 
Emperor Nero, education, religion and phi- 
losophy, but in the main, Professor Tucker 
takes us into the lives of the people them- 
selves, visualizing with rare power the 
everyday, humdrum scenes so often 
the despair of the historian. We see the 
Roman aristocrat at work and play, his 
town house and country villa, his methods 
of travel, his experiences with inns 
and innkeepers, his home life, the up 
bringing of his children, the careers open 
to them—the army and cursus honorum— 
his knowledge of science and philosophy, 
his devotion to art, and the profusion of 
things artistic in his public and private 
life, and finally we are witnesses of his 
funeral. 

The author has given us a remarkably 
vivid and interesting picture of Roman life 
in the year 64—one which is sure to prove 
of interest to many classes of readers. 
Not the least valuable feature of the book 
are the many excellent illustrations and 
diagrams, which add much to its beauty 
and usefulness. 

WILFRED ELDRED. 


The Border of the Lake* 

The printing of this volume by a poet 
of such unusual quality is a matter for 
pride to American lovers of poetry. To 
the large world of average readers, it may 
come as a “first book’”—to the smaller 
circle, as a long-looked-for delight. 

Mrs. Lee’s first book was, in reality, that 
small masterpiece of children’s verse, The 
Round Rabbit (published some years ago 
by Copeland and Day, of blessed memory). 


*THE Borper of THE LAKE. By Agnes Lee. 
Sherman, French & Co. 
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A second work, of much distinction, was 
her translation into English verse of 
Théophile Gautier’s poems for the version 
of Gautier published by G. D. Sproul in 
1903, under the general editorship of Pro- 
fessor de Sumichrast. 

But her own poetic message, until now, 
has been scattered through that casual 
medium, the monthly magazine, which 
makes it so difficult for any but the most 
vigilant listeners to realize the source of a 
constant music both deep and keen. 

There is nothing desultory or superficial 
about this volume. It is the voice of a 
poet. And it is the voice of a poet who 
brings to the work most simply, most 
humanly, a special treasure of womanly 
understanding; straining after nothing of 
abstract or impersonal; but treating with 
the touch of a master workman the poign- 
ant sorrows and wisdoms of wise woman- 
hood. Her mingling of art and Nature 
is rare in the highest degree. Hers is not 
the temperamental abandon that writes 
things “as they come,” and shrinks from 
further effort. She has, markedly, that 
aspiration for the mot juste that made 
Gautier’s verse as secure in her hands as 
one artist’s work can be with an artist of 
another race. But her concern is with the 
human spirit, stirred by the unreckoning 
stress Of life and revelation. She rightly 
draws her strength from “the waters under 
the earth” and from “treasures hid in the 
sand.” 

The poignancy of such things as 
“Motherhood” and “The Asphcdel’ is 
almost unbearable. They open out so in- 
exorably the unfathomable depth of tragic 
womanhood. Yet they are bearable, 
through an unerring sense of beauty—the 
pity of the Greeks; and they are scattered 
here and there with touches of a joy in 
Nature that show the elemental playful- 
ness of woman, at one with childhood. 
Such lines as 

Earth’s every little upward thing 
catch high-lights against the deep shadow 
of these poems. 

The book is sealed and signed for high 
poetry, in that it has for its content the 
riches of human experience, set forth with 
the joy and passion of a born workman 
after truth in words. 

JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. 


At the New Theater* 

It is surprising how dramatic criticisms 
accumulate when one is connected jour- 
nalistically with the theater, and there is 
always a great temptation to put them be- 
tween covers. During recent years many 
volumes of this casual character have been 
issued: some, like Shaw’s Dramatic 
Opinions, revealing a sharp personality 
and a brilliant style ; others, like Walkley’s 
Drama and Life, exhibiting a rather heavy 
culture which seems out of place in a 
casual report. 

America has not been lacking in such 
books—by no means poor examples of 
their kind. Without being historical, Mr. 
Norman Hapgood’s The Stage in America, 
1897-1900 has sufficient perspective to be 
of future use to the student in determin- 
ing certain definite characteristics of our 
native drama; his book has unity and 
design. Mr. Clayton Hamilton welded his 
isolated critiques into The Theory of the 
Theater, a book of entertaining scope and 
of set purpose, sane in its judgment, 
though somewhat irritating in its style. 

3ut Mr. Walter Eaton has no object 
save that of reprinting the best of his 
reviews within a given time; his first vol- 
ume, The American Stage of To-day, as 
well as his new one, contains nothing more 
than records of a theater-goer of unusual 
discrimination. After reading At the New 
Theater and Others, one obtains a survey 
which will doubtless be of more interest 
to the general reader of the future than to 
us who are close upon the hour of which 
he writes. 

Mr. Eaton does not attempt to give 
either sequence to his ideas or historical 
authority to his statements of fact; he is 
an exceptional reporter, with a considerable 
amount of literary feeling ; and though the 
plays he discusses are unrelated, and 
though his analyses and synopses are em- 
bellished with trite and passing remarks 
regarding contemporary acting, notwith- 
standing, Mr. Eaton, as a critic, is always 
fair, if not always right or brilliant. Those 
of us who have had occasion to use Dutton 
Cook’s Nights at the Play, or Laurence 
Hutton’s Curiosities of the American 
Stage, or Joseph Knight’s Theatrical 
Notes, will understand the value of casual 


*Ar THE New THEATER AND OTHERS. By 
Walter Prichard Eaton. Small, Maynard & Co. 
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reviewing, preserved in permanent form, 
for therein one obtains the general tenor 
of a particular dramatic season. Nowhere 
may one measure the total effect of the 
Independent Theater in London better 
than in J. T. Grein’s Premiers of the Year. 

In this respect, Mr. Eaton’s At the New 
Theater and Others is expressive of many 
thoughts, problems and performances of 
the period 1908-1910. He has not at- 
tempted to take from them their newspaper 
tang, and this is a detriment hardly to be 
overlooked, despite their earnestness. The 
reviews are stereotyped in their form, but 
sometimes a brilliancy of style reveals him 
something more than a reporter at the 
theater; such an instance is his estimate 
of Mr. Fitch in “The Dramatist as a Man 
of Letters.” 

The critic of Mr. Eaton’s caliber often 
says in a flash some big truth which is 
embedded in a verbiage of perfunctory 
notice; many distinctive phrases reveal his 
critical attitude as being predominantly 
creative. He speaks of Strife as re- 
freshingly neuter; his delineation of the 
Puritan nature is vivid; his reading is 
catholic, if not thorough ; and what is more 
entertaining, his enthusiasms are evident 
and sincere, even if sometimes faulty, as 
when he claims Eugene Walter, author of 
The Easiest Way, to be a leader among 
our dramatists, whereas he is a man of one 
or two plays. In this manner, we could 
pick here and there remarks of abiding 
interest. But they are largely lost be- 
cause of the lack of design in the book as 
a whole. 

To judge by proportion, Mr. Eaton’s 
volume rightly places emphasis upon the 
New Theater as the most important dra- 
matic venture in America during recent 
years. While we cannot agree with his 
over-stern strictures against the manage- 
ment—for we are wholly in sympathy with 
the way in which Mr. Ames is trying to 
meet difficulties—Mr. Eaton’s main objec- 
tions, especially as they relate to the 
American drama, are well founded and not 
easily refuted. In the last part of his 
book he becomes more general in his dis- 
cussion of isolated theatrical topics—discus- 
sions which are always suggestive, and 
indicating him to be no mean observer, no 
hasty reporter, but a critic of thoughtful 
trend, even though of heavy grace. It 
would be a loss should Mr. Eaton forsake 
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writing about the stage; but we hope his 

next book will contain more direct pur- 

pose and more coherent design. 
Montrose J. Moses. 


The Great White North* 

The whole story of Arctic exploration 
finds its exposition in this compilation of 
facts, from that early day when Pytheas, 
the bold adventurer, brought back rumors 
of an island within the Arctic Circle called 
Thule, to the day when the first and then 
the second American almost simultane- 
ously announced their triumphant finding 
of the North Pole. Most intelligently has 
the author culled from an enormous mass 
of matter the pertinent, the valuable, the 
permanent, while discarding that which 
would tend to distract the attention from 
the main story of achievement from gen- 
eration to generation. Portraits of all the 
old explorers and many rare reproductions 
from old volumes enhance the value of the 
work, and one can but admire the enthu- 
siasm which so persistently carried on the 
spirit of research to this useful end. The 
book contains almost five hundred beauti- 
fully printed pages on fine paper, gilt 
topped, and is bound in a totally inadequate 
cover, very cheap and unattractive, so thin 
that it will hardly hold so many leaves 
together, and in no manner worthy of the 
work or the subject. Such petty economy 
is trying to the reader and must prove a 
hesitancy to the buyer, who would other- 
wise wish to add such a volume to his 
library. 


The Earliest Cosmologiest 

Cosmology is the science or philosophy 
of the world as part of an orderly and 
systematic universe. Cosmogony is the 
study of the birth or origin of this uni- 
verse. Thus, there is an old Hebrew 
cosmogony, a Babylonian, an Egyptian, a 
Homeric, and as many cosmogonies as 
there are theories of the origin and connect- 
ing mechanism of all existing things. The 
book before us is an erudite exposition of 
all the earliest cosmologies. It is not a 
large book, but it is a product of forty 
years’ investigation. Dr. Warren makes 





*THE Great Wuite Norru. By Helen S. 
Wright. The Macmillan Company. 

+TuHe Earitest Cosmorocies. By William 
Fairfield Warren. Eaton & Mains. 
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acknowledgment to a long list of very dis- 
tinguished archzologists, philologists and 
Orientalists, to whose personal interest and 
counsel he is indebted; so there is no lack 
of authority in his statements. To have 
thus brought all the cosmogonies together 
in the study of a comparative cosmology 
is really a unique work in this day of new 
learning. 
And what does it all come to? 

without exhausting the plea, these 


Well, 


dia- 


grams of the Biblical and Hebrew cos- 
mogonies (as interpreted by various stu- 


“the heavens above, the 
earth beneath, and the waters under 
the earth,” the “firmament,” etc., are simply 
reflections of the knowledge of the time 
and not recorded as a finality to check the 
geologist and the astronomer from further 
investigation. In addition to the universes 
already named, Dr. Warren describes the 
Indo-Iranian, the Buddhistic, the Rabbini- 
cal and the Koranic. 

Not least interesting is the chapter on 
“Points and Problems for Future Study.” 
Some of these are too highly special for 


dents) show how 
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the popular mind to take them as a per- 
sonal goad or incentive to special study. 

But the question of the antiquity of 
the idea of the Zodiac opens _ the 
eyes in wonder. Dr. Warren calls it 
the most precious, if not the oldest scien- 
tific heirloom of the human race. The 
axial world-pillar is perhaps as old, but of 
less worth. But the Zodiac is the product 
of astronomical knowledge of no mean 
sort. Then there is that idea of the world- 
axis and the world-tree. Dr. Warren says 
that a lifetime could be spent on it—in so 
many poetic forms does it appear through 
the ages. And then, too, the conceptions 
of the abodes of the dead and of the liv- 
ing. All these studies bear on Biblical ex- 
pression and interpretation. We are just 
at the threshold of Scripture meanings, 
and a book like Dr. Warren’s, while not 
making a bid for the popular greed for 
reading, is the sort of book that makes for 
popular advancement by revealing hidden 
things. 

PattERSON DuBors. 


Moving Pictures as an Educational Force 


(Concluded from page 390) 


I feel that amusement is necessary for the 
masses. . . . Let us hope some organized 
censorship will be exercised in the moving-pic- 
ture shows by the managers. . . . I would 
draw your attention to the fact that, even 
against the wishes and desires of my public, I 
have discarded the use of stereopticon slides ac- 
companying maudlin songs. Though I am an 
earnest believer in the refining influence of 
music and song, I was compelled to take this 
radical action because of the lack of classical or 
even of fairly good songs on the vaudeville 
stage, and for this reason I substituted little 
talks on various pictures that I thought appro- 
priate. 


It has been conclusively proven that most 
of the mechanical defects of the biograph 
will in time be overcome. The housing 


conditions are being improved, the Massa- 
chusetts J egislature going so far as to pass 
a bill requiring every theatorium to be 
flooded with light at certain intervals dur- 





ing day performances, to relieve the strain. 
What is now urgent is to prevent the 
vitiating effect of undesirable perform- 
ances. The nickelodeon without an idea 
behind it is a menace to the neighborhood. 
The idea must be inserted, for there is no 
doubt that the moving picture has come 
to stay. The visual sense must be supple- 
mented by a mental stimulus. Intellec- 
tually, the five-cent audience on Avenue C 
is worthy of a higher form of amuse- 
ment than the moving-picture show can 


supply. It is the personality of its man- 
ager, with his ideas and his ideals, that 


raises the business to a different plane. 
And the Herr Professor, with his educa- 
tional aspirations and his knowledge of 
what the people like, finds that being a 
conscientious nickelodeon manager brings 
profit in more ways than one. 








The Library 


(Concluded from page 404) 


trade, after all, is not enormous—not to 
be compared with the sales that accrue 
from school-board appropriations. That is 
why the library has so little effect upon 
the book business, while the schools are 
turning general publishers into educational 
adherents. 

The library should consider the problem 
here sketched ; it is a subject of sufficiently 
grave importance to be discussed at con- 
ferences where usually agreeable common- 
placeness is the rule, or where “shop’’ is 
talked in no authoritative fashion. The 
publisher is both pitiless and to be pitied. 

When the Budget Exhibit 
was held in New York, dur- 
ing October, the library had 
a section devoted to models, 
diagrams and statistics, indicative of the 
growth in the work during past years. 
While the arrangement of facts and fan- 
cies might have been more suggestive and 
more original in its design, this particular 
section of the Exhibit advertised the Public 
Library to this extent: it emphasized its 
place in the civic life of the people. 

That is where the circulating depart- 
ment of the New York Library is to be 
so sincerely commended. Granted that it 
is a machinery which in many particulars 
overclouds the spirit of the work, it runs 
smoothly and adequately. It does more 
than its “branch” object would require of 
it; in fact, it is a local center, and as such 
should have more and more independence, 
as its staff understands better the neigh- 
borhood situation confronting it. But in 
such a large organism as New York City 
the executive side of the Public Library 
has found it necessary to plan for uni- 
formity and for precision, rather than for 


Branch 
Libraries 


The 
population differentiates the branches— 


distinct and separate personality. 
not the esprit de corps. In the traveling 
library division, it is readily seen how a 
community makes the atmosphere of its 
own library center. The regulations are 
the same for all people, and the traveling 
library authorities establish stations wher- 
ever they can form social groups. The 
reading done in the library furnished to 
the New York Life Insurance Company 
differs in many respects from that placed 
in the women’s room of a large department 
store. The statistics of circulation in such 
centers are vitally significant: they repre- 
sent the feminine taste, the working-girl’s 
interest, the reaction of physical exhaus- 
tion upon the brain response to literature. 
One could measure the “tired business 
man’s” capacity by watching his reading in 
such a iibrary. 

I have seen requests from firemen for a 
long-period loan of books of permanent 
value. Surprises come in the most unex- 
pected quarters, and that is the delight of 
living in a democracy. The traveling 
libraries and the branch libraries are doing 
their work excellently well in the making 
of citizens. Before Dr. Arthur Bostwick 
left for St. Louis, where he is now head 
librarian, he was chief of the circulating 
department in New York. Under his 
guidance, the “branch system” grew into 
its present exactitude. Once it was said 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra that it 
was so perfectly trained it needed no con- 
ductor’s baton to guide it. Dr. Bostwick 


left the New York “‘branch” libraries in the 
same condition 


the West. 


when he turned toward 
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On THE Woot TRACK. 
By C. E. W. Bean. 

If you want to know the “how and when and 
why and where” of the sheep-raising industry— 
the mutton and the wool of it—you will like this 
volume. 

It is about Australia, of course. There are a 
score or more of chapters, some chatty and with 
a story here and there, and others more statis- 
tical. There are illustrations, too, that give 
little glimpses of Australian life, and others that 
show wool presses, shearing sheds and other 
things of interest connected with the industry. 


An interesting preface is worth the reader’s 
attention, giving some new light on the hard- 
ships of the settler and some useful knowledge 


of the country itself. John Lane Company. 
Rocky Mounvratns, THE. 
By Clifton Johnson. 
A new volume in the series “American High- 
ways and Byways.” The States covered com- 
prise North and South Dakota, New Mexico, 


Oklahoma, Colorado, Nebraska, Montana, Wy- 
oming, Kansas, Texas, Utah, and the Yellow- 
stone National Park. Mr. Johnson’s splendid 
photographic work is too well known to require 
an introduction, and his accurate, interesting 
descriptions have made his “Highways and By- 
ways” books standard. The present volume 
contains sixty-three photographs. One of: the 
most interesting chapters in the book is that on 
“Life in a Mormon Village.” The local color is 
remarkably well achieved. 

The Macmillan Company. 


TRAVELING SCHOOL OF SEVEN ABROAD. 
By Arthur W. O’Neil. 

A plainly written, unadorned narrative of a 
six months’ tour in Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Germany and Austria. A _ professor and his 
wife chaperoned a party of boys, all out to have 
a good time and to see just as much as possible. 
They took their pictures as they went, and many 
of them are excellent. 

C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


CHILD PROBLEMS. 
By George B. Mangold, 

An interesting study of one of the biggest 
problems in present-day life. The book belongs 
to the “Citizen’s Library” and every good citizen 
should read it. Mr. Mangold goes straight to 
the statistics and deals, not with theories, but 
with facts. He studies the conditions making for 
increase and decrease in infant and child mor- 
tality; he takes up children’s diseases in detail; 
he considers recent aspects of educational re- 
form, the playground movement, the medical 
inspection of schools, the education of backward 
children; and he takes up successively “Child 
Labor,” “The Delinquent Child” and the “De- 
pendent and Neglected Child.” 

The Macmillan Company. 


Socrat Ministry. 
Edited by Harry F. Ward. 

A dozen chapters on as many well-chosen 
themes, each by a competent author who is alone 
responsible for what he says—this makes up a 
really useful manual on social ministry. The 


scope is wide, the topics large, and the treatment 
practical. The book covers such studies as the 
social message of the prophets, the social min- 
istry of Jesus, the social activities of John Wes- 
ley, labor, industry, philanthropy, the child, the 
vagrant, the social church—city and rural. Every 
minister, whether learned or not, and every 
band of church workers, ought to read this as 
a textbook, or at least as an outlook on the 
concrete ideal which the Church must keep in 
sight or go down in the modern stress. 

Eaton & Mains. 


WorRKER AND THE STATE, THE. 
By Arthur D. Dean. 

The author of the present volume is the chief 
of the division of trade schools of the State of 
New York. The book has a wide range, includ- 
ing the manual training, trade, technical high 
schools. and technological institutes, and show- 
ing their relation to and differentiation from one 
another. An important chapter is that on the 
relation of the trade union to the trade school. 
The opening chapters discuss the larger socio- 
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logical aspects of industry and education, the 
cure for wasted years, women in industry, and 
the significance of industry itself. The book is 
a most valuable addition to the literature of 
industrialism and of education, having a clean 
and able grasp alike upon the theoretic and the 
practical side of the questions. 

The Century Company. 


Wortp A SpririITUAL SysteM, THE. 
By James H. Snowden. 

A new book on metaphysics written to the 
popular understanding is no doubt a desider- 
atum. It has at least one valuable function, and 
that is as a praxis toward clear thinking and 
clear statement. All systems of ontology are 
self-colliding at one or more points, but it is in 
the discovery of these that the discussion be- 
comes educative. 

Dr. Snowden is not simply offering a com- 
pendium of systems. He has a point of view— 
which is idealistic or neo-Berkelian, and, inci- 
dentally, Christian. His chapters are based 
largely on subjective and objective distinctions, 
the argument for God, and problems bearing on 
life. He takes Christian Science as a side issue, 
places it among the metaphysical quacks and 
distinctively labels it a spurious idealism op- 





Dante: A Dramatic Poem. 
By Héloise Durant Rase. 

This serious, fine drama by a member of the 
Dante Society of Cambridge, Mass., is fittingly 
inscribed to the memory of Longfellow, to whom 
American study of Dante owes much. All lovers 
of Dante and of Italian scenery and the medizval 
life should read this poetic, beautiful play. 

Mitchell Kennerley. 
Go.pEN-GATED West, THE. 
3y Samuel L. Simpson. 


“Where the Oregon’s gathering waters 
Go down to the strife of the sea, 
And Willamette meanders and loiters 
By many a rose-clustered lea,— 
In the regions gf Hesper, the star-lands, 
A-bloom in the gold-gated West, 
I have crowned a wild muse with 
lands— 
Some rue-leaves along with the rest.” 


Such is the locale of this thick book of West- 
ern song. Many picturesque touches and moving 
narratives give vitality to the poems of the dead 
singer. There is also lively Western humor, as 
in the account of the vicious Oregon pony that 
threw the author,— 


these gar- 


“IT wasn’t kept long in a strain of suspense, 

When he started—and then—there was music 
until 

He had bucked me cross-eyed, tied my tongue 
in a knot, 

And sowed me like salt on a ten-acre lot.” 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


In Various Moons. 
By Irving Bacheller. 
Here is a novelist turned poet. 
and 


Of easy flow 


familiar sentiment, his war ballads, his 
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posed to all organized knowledge, not recog- 
nizing that matter is a legitimate form of mental 
phenomena, but a delusion of “mortal mind.” 
This book is very simple in statement, clear 
and readable, and, not professing to be a full 
treatise on all the phases of metaphysics, is to be 


taken as an outline, 
The Macmillan Company. 


Wortp CorpPoraTION. 
By King C. Gillette. 

An argument looking to the expansion of the 
modern tendency toward incorporation until it 
results in a world corporation wherein graft will 
be impossible and human industrial ills anni- 
hilated. The book contains the charter of the 
company—stock, one dollar a share. The cor- 
poration will assume the management and direct 
the policy of all corporations which come under 
its control, by reason of its having purchased a 
controlling interest in their voting securities, The 
shares will never rise above par, nor ever fall 
below it. The company is to have “life ever- 
lasting.” Something as infallible as this seems 
attractive—although it may not be just this. As 
there is no limit to the issue of stock, there is 
no hurry to go in. 

New England News Company. 








songs of farm life, his love poems, are all of a 
piece with his well-known novels. They suit the 
average readcr, and have a truly popular char- 
acter, as witness these lines,— 


“Now, don’t expect too much o’ God, it wouldn't 
be quite fair 

If fer anything ye wanted ye could only swap a 
prayer; 

I’d pray fer yours an’ you fer mine, an’ Deacon 
Henry Hospur 

He wouldn’t have a thing to do but lay abed an’ 
prosper. 


“Tf all things come so easy, Bill, they’d hev but 
little worth, 
An’ some one with a gift o’ prayer ’u’d mebbe 
own the earth. 
It’s the toil ye give to get a thing—the sweat an’ 
blood an’ trouble 
We reckon by—an’ every tear ‘ll make its value 
double.” 
Harper & Brothers. 
LATER PoEMs. 
By John B. Tabb. 

Here are several score of Father Tabb’s deli- 
cate and wistful fancies wrought into verse, 
some of them effective, some of rather slighter 
moment. At his best he has a strength of feei- 
ing and affection, expressed in succinct, flawless 
form, as here,— 

THE TEST 
“The dead there are, who live; 
The living, who are dead; 
The poor, who still can give; 
The rich, who lack for bread; 
To love it is and love alone 
That life or luxury is known.” 
Mitchell Kennerley. 
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LAVENDER AND OTHER VERSE. 
By Edward Robeson Taylor. 

The versatile Mayor of San Francisco here 
gathers the “harvest of his later days,’ and 
proves himself, as of old, an admirer of human 
achievement and of the beautiful things of life. 
His poetic friend, our Pennsylvania bard, Lloyd 
Mifflin, receives acclamation in a typical sonnet; 
the octave is a fitting tribute,— 


“Thou art the child of that belovéd Keats, 
Whose name in water writ flows not away, 
But fixed in Fame’s own brass shall still out- 


stay 

Even the mightiest in their mighty seats. 

The humblest thing thy brooding vision meets 
Puts on through thee empurpled, rich array, 
And every season, day by halcyon day, 

Thine open soul with newer wonder greets.” 


Paul Elder & Co. 


Lips of Music. 
3y Charlotte Porter. 

Miss Porter, one of the editors of “Poet-Lore,” 
and identified with editions of Browning and 
of Shakespeare, has collected her poems. The 
pithiness of phrase shows the influence of her 
study of Browning. Her verse is positive and 
thoughtful, while touched with womanly tender- 
ness. Many of her poems are brief fancies, like 
this,— 


“Squalid and foul the city street, 
Low’ring the sky and sour; 
Suddenly Heav’n’s compassion sweet 
Fell in a sunlit shower, 
Sprang from its heart a rainbow pure, 
To make the world of beauty sure.” 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


LORELEI AND OTHER PoEMS WITH PROSE 
Serrincs, THE. 
Illustrated by Henry Brownfield Scott. 

Mr. Scott is a naive author who tells, in 
familiar prose, of the way he composed each 
piece of verse in his book. Thus, after singing 
ot “a brave songster,” he asks, “Why do birds 
sing, children laugh, frogs croak, katy-dids 
chart, donkeys bray? The answer is told in one 
word—Nature.” Of his verse this couplet is an 
example,— 


“Money in hands which always use it just, 
Is never reckoned merely drossy dust.” 


Mr. Scott is a Pittsburg poet, and he loyally 
closes his volume with a tribute,— 


“Our city’s fame is spread afar, 
We fear no rivals bold; 
Yet unto none is there a bar 
Who trade with us would hola, 
In education and the arts 
We proudly lead the way; 
We rule supreme in all the marts— 
Hip! hip! hooray! hooray !” 
This “march-song,” avers its author, “was 
favorably received, and made quite a hit, locally’ 
—whereby we are enabled to take the measure 
of Pittsburg’s taste in poesy. 
The Werner Company, Akron and Pittsburg. 
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My Sout’s CATHEDRAL AND OTHER PoEMs. 
By James H. MacLafferty. 

A handsomely printed, slender book, all in cap- 
ital letters, containing twenty-two pages of per- 
sonal and other verse. The American meadow- 
lark here is celebrated, and compared to his 
more famous cousin of Europe, the skylark: 


“Thy body doth not lift thy song to height 
Attained by one akin to thee in name; 
Nor can my praise give unto thee aright 
Thy due, as Shelley gave the other fame. 
But upward, ever upward, borne without thy 
wing, 
Thy song, ‘twould seeni, could make the dome 
of Heaven ring.” 


This poem may stand beside the tribute to our 
dear homeland lark by Grace Ellery Channing in 
her poem “In a Medicean Garden.” 

Paul Elder & Co. 


Ripinc to LirHEND: A PLay IN ONE Act. 
By Gordon Bottomley, 

This is a grim Northern tragedy, in fine blank 
verse, in which the ancient saga atmosphere of 
simple, strong passions is well rendered. The 
play is dedicated to the able young English 
writer, Edward Thomas,— 


“Because your heart could understand 

The hopes of their primeval land, 

The hearts of dim heroic forms 

Made clear by tenderness and storms, 

You caught my glow and urged me on.” 
Thomas B. Mosher. 


Sicurp, A Porm. 
3y Arthur Peterson. 

Here is a book that would have pleased Wil- 
liam Morris. 

Siegfried, or Sigurd, the youthful Norse hero, 
is here depicted in wanderings by land and by 
sea, in a blank-verse narrative of smooth flow 
and lofty beauty, in which one notes the Tenny- 
sonian flavor. The coming of the Saxons is 
finely told: 


“One people called by many names, one race 

Of ocean-warriors, golden-haired, they come— 

I see, slow-rising through the years, like tower 

Broad-based with glittering tops which seek the 
sky, 

England, a realm by sea-kings’ swords upbuilt.” 


It is to be hoped that Mr. Peterson will write 
more history in his pictorial, imaginative vein. 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 


Sone Lore or IRELAND, THE. 
By Redfern Mason. 

“From the cradle to the grave, the Irishman’s 
life is set to music. It begins with the lullabies 
of infancy; keening ends it, when the spirit 
leaves the body.” So writes Mr. Mason; and 
then he goes on to tell how song and music 
formed the chief element of the rude culture of 
ancient Ireland, and were fostered through long 
ages by minstrels and harpers and bards; and 
how Irish music has come down to us by oral 
transmission. The sagas and fairy myths are 
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dealt with; and in four concluding chapters is 
narrated the poetic history of Ireland’s fight for 
freedom. There are some forty-four illustra- 
tions of musical settings,—a very helpful item in 
such a study of Irish song. Of one song, three 
forms of music are printed—“The Coulin” in 
its most familiar form, to which Tom Moore 
wrote, “Though the last glimpse of Erin with 
sorrow I see”; then “The Coulin as Sung in 
Clare”; and then “The Coulin Embroidered by 
Harpers,” wherein the bars of contrasting 
rhythm were perhaps added “by a piper with a 
head full of jigs and reels.” 

The book, of over three hundred pages, con- 
tains a wealth of Irish lore and legend, told in 
a familiar way, and thoroughly in the best Irish 
spirit of loyalty and deep affection for the old 
faiths and traditions, 

Wessels and Bisseli Company. 


SONGS OF THE ARMY OF THE NIGHT AND THE 
Mass oF Cnrist. 
By Francis Adams. 

This is a book of Revolutionary verse by a 
Scotchman living in Australia. Deep hatred of 
England inspires his invectives; he loves Eng- 
land as the home of his race, but despises her 
ungodly statecraft and her selfish colonial pol- 
icy, as they appear to him. 


“O India, India, O my lovely land— 
At whose sweet throat the greedy English 
Snake, 

With fangs and lips that suck and never slake, 
Clings, while around thee, band by stifling band, 
The loathsome Shape twists, chaining foot and 

hand.” 


So runs the fierce accusation through many a 
page, and the ultimate fall of England is con- 


fidently predicted. The author also pays his 
respects to bloated wealth, dedicating his book 
to the laborers,— 


“I give it to You, 
in the hope that you may see how you are being 
robbed,—how Capital that is won by paying you 
your competition wages is plunder,” etc., ete. 
Mitchell Kennerley. 


TRAGEDY OF NAN AND OTHER Ptays, THE. 
By John Masefield. 

Three prose dramas, in which provincial char- 
acters speak the broad dialect of western Eng- 
land, apparently, as the first and longest play is 
laid on a farm on the Severn. Domestic humors 
and tragedies figure in these strong speeches; 
and open where you will, there is always some 
pithy bit of talk of the old-time rustic flavor, as 
here,— 


“Mr. P.: I saw the fiddler, 

“Mrs. P.: Is ’e coming to-night? 

“Mr. P.: ’E is coming. Us be going to ’ave 
great wonders to-night. ’Ot mutton parsty pies. 

“Mrs. P.: You won’t eat of no ‘ot mutton 
parsty pies. You know ’ow that sheep died as 
well as I do. ’E was oovy. <A apple parsty’s no 
great wonders. 

“Mr. P.: A fiddler and a 


ders. 


apple parsty’s won- 
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“Mire. P.: 
apple parsty be set. 
the ’ousework—” 


It'll fare to be a girt wonder if th’ 
The amount of ’elp I get in 


These dramas are dedicated to Wm. Butler 
Yeats, and two of them have been produced in 
London theaters. 

Mitchell Kennerley. 


Sonc-Surr. 
By Cale Young Rice. 

Mr. Rice here gathers such of his earlier verse 
as he wishes to preserve. In the light of his 
mature work, it is very interesting to see his com- 
mand of melody and sentiment from the very 
first. “With Omar” presents typical “Rubaiyat,” 
each one followed by an original one of Mr. 
Rice’s by way of commentary or expansion. 
Thus, the beautiful “buried Cesar” stanza is 
mated to this fine one of our author’s,— 


“Then if, from the dull Clay thro’ with Life’s 
throes, 
More beautiful spring Hyacinth and Rose, 
Will the great Gardener for the uprooted soul 
Find Use no sweeter than—useless Repose?” 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Unpber A Foor’s Cap. 
3y Daniel Henry Holmes. 

In one of his daintiest books, Mr. Mosher re- 
prints the verses of a forgotten Southern author 
—delicate and playful expansions of various 
familiar nursery and folk rhymes. Thus, “How 
does my Lady’s garden grow?” is amplified into 
thirteen charming stanzas in this vein,— 


“All fresh and fair, as the spring is fair, 

And wholly unconscious they are so fair, 
With eves as deep as the wells of sleep, 

And mouths as fragrant as sweet June air. 


“They spread their faint green wings abroad, 
Their wings and clinging robes abroad, 

And upward through the pathless blue 
They soar, like incense smoke, to God.” 


Thomas B. Mosher. 


Voices FROM ERIN. 
By Denis A. McCarthy. 

The author is an Americanized Celt who keeps 
the kindly Irish heart and sentiment intact. He 
writes many a song of love for the old land 
overseas, and several tributes to Irishmen of 
America, one of the best being in memory of 
John Boyle O’Reilly. The illustrious priest, 
Father O’Growney, who was buried by the far 
Pacific, is the subject of a typical poem,— 


“Ah, no!—he is not forgotten, 
His worth shall never depart, 

The sound of his name awakes to flame 
The love of the Irish heart. 

But lonely there, though the place be fair, 
In that grave in the West he seems— 

He would love the best to be laid at rest 
In the old Green Isle of his dreams!” 


Little, Brown & Co. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Story TELLING. 
By Edna Lyman. 

“What to Tell and How to Tell It” is the sub- 
title of this volume, and it is a handbook that 
suggests tales of many varieties for those who 
are expected to entertain children through the 
medium of tales. A helpful book for the teacher 
and the parents of children. 

A, C. McClurg & Co. 


SToRIES OF SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDIES. 
By H. A. Guerber. 

Complete synopses of the characters and plots 
of Shakespeare’s comedies, including A Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream, The Tempest, As You Like 
It, The Merchant of Venice, The Taming of the 
Shrew, Twelfth Night, The Comedy of Errors, 


Two Gentlemen of Verona, Love’s Labour's Lost, 
A Wéinter’s Tale, The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor, Much Ado About Nothing, All’s Well That 
Ends Well and Measure for Measure. ‘This is 
an excellent handbook for the theater-goer and 
the student. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


WRITTEN ENGLISH, 
By John Erskine and Helen Erskine. 

A pocket rule to composition, in no sense a 
textbook of grammar or rhetoric, but setting 
forth simple, practical, usable rules on spelling, 
diction, grammatical terms, sentence structure, 
paragraph structure, punctuation, and_ special 
rules for the preparation and correction of 
manuscripts. 

The Century Company. 





CLASSIC REPRINTS 





Rivars, THE. 
By Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
Edited by Joseph Quincy Adams. 


Rise oF SitAs LAPHAM, THE. 
By William Dean Howells. 

Two new issues in the “Riverside Literature” 
series, school readers, with notes and biograph- 
ical and critical introductions. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Writincs or “Fiona Mac.eop,” THE. 
Edited by Mrs. William Sharp. 
A continuation of the “Uniform Edition” of 
the works of William Sharp which he wrote 
under the name of “Fiona Macleod.” The book 


contains “The Silence of Amor” and “Where the 


Forest Murmurs.” 
Duffield & Co. 


Essays From “THE GUARDIAN.” 
By Walter Pater. 
One more volume of the “Library Edition” of 
Pater. 
The Macmillan Company. 


On Lire AND LETTERS. 
By Anatole France. 

Another volume in the Works of Anatole 
France, now being issued in a uniform, limited 
edition. 

John Lane Company. 





RELIGIOUS 


Ciass TEACHING AND MANAGEMENT. 
3y William Estabrook Chancellor. 

A manual written for the purpose of present- 
ing principles of class teaching in respect to 
instruction and discipline. It is a textbook de- 
signed for practical use, the result of systematic 
courses and experiments. Harper & Brothers. 


Petouret’s Senect NorEs ON THE 
INTERNATIONAL LESSONS, IQII. 

The usual annual issue of this valuable com- 
mentary, one of the favorite lesson helps among 
teachers of adult or intermediate classes in the 
Sabbath school. W. A. Wilde Company. 


TARBELL’S TEACHERS’ GUIDE FOR IOQII. 

The annual issue of one of the most satisfac- 
tory commentaries published on the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons. 


F. H. Revell Company. 


TEACHING OF THE Lesson, THE. 
By G. Campbell Morgan. 

A pocket commentary on the International 
Lessons for 1911. Dr, Morgan gives a sermon 
in brief on each lesson, put with a clearness and 
a succinctness that is wonderfully helpful to the 
teacher in the preparation of the lesson. 

Hodder & Stoughton. 





JUVENILES 





BUNNIKIN Brown. 
Mapam Mouse. 
SourrreL Hatt. 

Three picture books, artistically printed to 
please children who love to read about animals. 
The books are interesting chiefly for the illus- 
trations, the text being brief and in large type, 
a running comment on the many pictures in 
black and white and in color. These books are 
bound to be favorite ones. 

George H. Doran Company. 


Over tHE NoNSENSE Roap. 
By Lucile Gulliver. 

Stories of gay and lively animals who go in 
for all kinds of funny adventures. There is 
the jolly Bruang, the gay baboon, Grandmother 
Marmot, the courtly Peeshoo and the Witching 
Wah, and the strange and wonderful and amus- 
ing things that happen are in every way delight- 
ful. The pictures are in color. 


p, Appleton & Co. 








HumMPTREE Stories, THE. 
By Mary Joss Jones. 

Tales of “High-Hopp Grasshopper,” “Big 
Bill Brown Bird,” “Bumble Buster,” “Dickey 
Swift,” “Winky Pink” and others of their kith 
and kin. Clever drawings printed in red and 


green make the volume attractive. ; 
Paul Elder & Co. 


Wuire Kirren Book, THE. 
3y Cecil Aldin. 

Like the White Puppy Book of last year, 
mostly clever sketches in crayon, beautifully 
printed with a text that gives a kitten’s auto- 
biography. George H. Doran Company. 
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MusHroom Fairies. 


A book of gay pictures by Adah Louise Sut- 
ton, author of The Teddy Bears. All about the 
fairies that inhabit mushrooms, a story as in- 
structive as it is entertaining. 


Saalfield Publishing Company. 


Pies AND PIRATEs. 

By John Rae. 
_A shadow show, with directions for manipula- 
tion, and verses by which to conduct a shadow 
theater. Quite a novelty, sure to engage the 
attention of the children. 


Duffield & Co. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





ATTAINMENT OF ErricieNcy, THE. 
By W. R. C. Latson. 

A book setting forth “rational methods of 
developing health and personal power.” It is 
written by the editor of “Health Culture Maga- 
zine,” and takes up such subjects as “Mental 
Habits and Health,” “The Secret of Men- 
tal Supremacy,” “The Attainment of Personal 
Power,” “The Attainment of Personal Mag- 
netism,” etc. 


Health Culture Company. 


AUTOMOBILE, THE. 
By Robert Sloss. 


A handbook for automobilists and prospective 
buyers. It takes in the whole field, tells how to 
select a car, how to care for a car, and how 
to secure the greatest amount of efficiency and 


comfort. Outing Publishing Company. 


3asis oF Musical Preasure, THE. 
By Albert Gehrring, 

Delivered originally as lectures, the papers 
which this volume contains have been made over 
for more permanent form. The subject is a 
rather curious one and unthinking persons may 
wonder that a book can be written on it in- 
structively. On the contrary, it is a subject over 
which musicians have contended for many gen- 
erations, and, most unfortunately, the author 
cannot solve it. But he has given some very 
pregnant suggestions which will aid in studying 
the problem. His analysis of the qualities of 
music and his exposition of the factors which 
compose it are interesting and to a large extent 
novel. A chapter on the expression of emotions 
in music is not wholly convincing. It is a clear 
analysis of operatic music, its aims and limita- 
tions, but his argument that opera in the ver- 
nacular is of little value is going too far, since 
the facts are against him. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Boox or Foorsau., THE. 
3y Walter Camp. 
The first of a series of new books on Amer- 
sports, 


ican which will be edited by Walter 








Camp, America’s greatest authority on football 
and other sports. The Book of Football is a 
volume of anecdotes, specimen plays as supplied 
by historic games, and a complete story of the 
development of the game from earliest times. 
All that is or could be interesting on the subject 
of football is gathered together here. There are 
numerous illustrations. 

The Century Company. 


BRAIN AND THE VOICE IN SPEECH AND 
Sonc, THE. 
By F. W. Mott. 

A new volume in “Harper’s Library of Living 
Thought.” A textbook on the psychology of 
speaking and singing, setting forth the place 
mental control has in relation to the use of the 
voice. 

Harper & Brothers. 


Brass Tacks, 
By Colonel William C. Hunter. 

This is what Colonel Hunter calls “Capsule 
Optimism,” and it takes the form of aphorisms, 
some witty and some philosophical, many of 
them provocative of smiles, and most of them 
containing a large grain of truth. 


The Reilly and Britton Company. 


CHICKENS AND How To Raise THEM. 
3y A. T. Johnson. 


A useful little manual for the chicken raiser, 


giving directions for the hatching, housing, 
feeding and fattening, with suggestions for 


handling those diseases chickens are prone to. 
Penn Publishing Company. 


CoL_LEcE FrRESHMAN’s Don’t Book, THE. 
By G. F. E. 

A rather ludicrous attempt to lay down witty 
rules for college freshmen. The illustrations— 
a species of cartoon—are rather entertaining, or 
will be, perhaps, to college men. The book is 
ironically inscribed to “Freshmen at Large, 
especially those whose remaining at large un- 
instructed and unguided appears a worry and 
a menace to college and university society.” The 
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drawings are by Frank Myerson and the some- 
what lurid decorations by Raymond Carter. 
Paul Elder & Co. 
CoNFIDENCES, 
By Edith B. Lowry. 

This purports to tell the story of the origin 
and development of life in language suitable and 
intelligible to young girls. The author is a phy- 
sician; she is also a clever writer, and brings to 
her task a delicacy of touch that quite robs it 
of any unpleasantness which might attach pri- 
marily to the theme. 

Forbes & Co. 
ELECTRICITY EXPERIMENTALLY AND 
PRACTICALLY APPLIED. 
3y Sidney Whitmore Ashe. 

This is a handbook for the beginner who 
wishes to undertake practical work. First prin- 
ciples are set forth clearly and comprehensively, 
experiments are recorded, and directions for 
practical application of methods are supplied. 

D. Van Nostrand Company. 


Girt IN Her TEENS, THE, 
By Margaret Slattery. 

A little study of the girl problem that may be 
helpful to the parent, the day-school teacher, and 
especially the Sunday-school teacher. It dis- 
cusses the girl on the physical side, the mental 
side, the spiritual side, and the social side; it 
takes up her relation to the Sunday school, the 
Church, the Bible and the everyday, and it con- 
cludes with a chapter on the teacher. 

Sunday School Times Company. 


HANDBOOK OF THE YOUNG WoMEN’s CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OF 


AMERICA. 
National Board, Y. W. C. A., New York. 


Hanp-Loom WEAVING, PLAIN AND 
ORNAMENTAL. 
By Luther Hooper. 

A technical and complete study of the whole 
process of hand-loom weaving, one of a series 
of handbooks on the artistic crafts. The object 
is to provide a trustworthy textbook, as well as 
to give information of a reliable order for those 
interested in the subject. There is a historical 
study of the origin and development of the 
loom, an analysis of the rudiments of spinning 
and weaving, and a comprehensive and detailed 
consideration of the whole process, with addi- 
tional chapters on pattern weaving, from the 
simplest to the most complex type. The work 
is illustrated by collotype plates, many of them 
from drawings by the author and by Noel 
Rooke. 

The Macmillan Company. 


How to READ CHARACTER IN HANDWRITING. 
By Mary H. Booth. 

A guide for the student of graphology, clear 
in its explanations, abundant in its illustrations. 
An excellent book for beginners. 

John C. Winston Company. 


MAKING Faces. 
By Herschel Williams. 
A small volume made for purposes of amuse- 
ment. Each page has a facial characteristic 


named at the top; the rest of the page contains 
the space for a picture and lines for name, ad- 


dress and date. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


MorHER AND DAUGHTER. 
By Mrs. Burton Chance. 

A book that discusses in a frank, helpful way 
the relations of mother and daughter, presenting 
ideals for girls that will be of immense value in 
directing a girl’s decisions when she is con- 
fronted by many of life’s problems. 

The Century Company. 


My Apvice Book. 
By Herschel Williams. 

A record book, designed to promote fun. 
Blank pages—with spaces left for drawings and 
notes—present such question headings as “How 
Shall I Spend My Vacation?” “How Can I 
Dress Well on $10.00 a Year,” etc. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Myrus AND LEGENDS OF THE PACIFIC 
NorTHWEST. 
By Katharine B. Judson. 

A popular but authentic collection of Indian 
folk-lore stories, that center in interest about 
the mountains, valleys and plains of the Pacific 
Northwest, especially of Washington and Ore- 
gon. These tales have not heretofore been pre- 
sented to the public; wherefore, they are the 
more acceptable; the fact that Miss Judson is 
intimately acquainted with the country of the 
legends adds much to the book’s value. The 
illustrations are from photographs. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Our INLAND SEAS. 
By James Cooke Mills. 

A book of encyclopedic knowledge in its own 
sphere—and indeed a unique volume in that it 
is in some respects the first to cover so many 
points of interest in a large subject. Here we 
find history from the first beginnings of a mar- 
velous industrial and commercial development. 
Much practical detail of methods of operation 
and construction, romantic tales of treasure 
trove, and a prophetic forecast on the yet larger 
problems of waterways in general. ‘To trace the 
modern floating palace of the lakes and the 
commercial freighter back through three cen- 
turies of steps to the canoe of the red man is 
to gather a thousand interests—geographical, 
nautical, mechanical, social, industrial—and 
weave them in a story which lifts the vision to a 
new horizon of national resource as well as 
human achievement, past and future. The illus- 
trations are a valuable addition to the text. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


PERSONAL Equation, THE. 
By Lawrence McTurnan. 

A readable and stimulating although not a 
profound book, whose essence is the praise of 
biography as a factor in the making of char- 
acter. The book is not well named, however, as 
the term “personal equation” has a semi-tech- 
nical meaning not specifically here in evidence, 
even though inferential in these chapters. An 
introduction by the distinguished Inspector of 
Schools, James L. Hughes, of Toronto, is a 
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capital essay on the educational value of biog- 
raphy. The chapters bristle with quotations and 
with incidents from the lives of noted men and 
women, illustrating the general thesis of the 
power of personality to influence character. It 
is a book of incentives, a treasury of stimulants, 
a demonstration of possibilities, a comfort to 
the discouraged, and a vista of success to the 
overcomer. 

Moffat, Yard & Co 
PHRENOLOGY. 

By Charles H. Olin. 

A manual for reading the bumps of the head. 
A standard handbook that can be depended 
upon. 

Penn Publishing Company. 


Quatitigs oF MEN, THE. 
By Joseph Jastrow. 

One of the cheering signs of the times is the 
disposition of psychologists to apply their scien- 
tific lore to the philosophy of workaday life. In 
this, Professor Joseph Jastrow is among the 
leaders. The title of this little volume indicates 
its trend only too inadequately. In the author’s 
own words, his purpose is “to survey the varie- 
ties of human quality and to do this dominantly 
in a practical vein.” In this he gauges qualities 
and inequalities, and portrays their influences in 
making or marring careers. Although divided 
into thirteen short chapters, the book is a con- 
tinuous essay. It is rich in thought and in 
felicitous expression, even if it demands close 
reading to get its point of view and its sweep of 
horizon. The everyday man’s need is most rad- 
ically met in the praise of the sensibilities. This 
is what he needs to know. American “hustle” 
and “slam-bang” must give way to the mode of 
a finer sensibility, if character and achievement 
would rise. This is a book for the thoughtful, 
a purposeful meditation of a psychological phi- 
losopher interested in the springs of human 
nature and in the ends of man’s creation. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


ROUND THE YEAR WITH THE STARS. 
By Garrett P. Serviss. 

This latest book on. popular astronomy by 
Prof. Serviss deals especially with the constella- 
tions as they march across the sky from the 
vernal equinox during a twelvemonth. It is a 
description of the constellations and the prin- 
cipal stars therein, which, with accompanying 
maps, ought to make an introductory work on 
astronomy of great value to those who have 
never studied the subject but feel an interest in 
it. Aside from the technical information con- 
tained in it, the book has value as a treatise on 
the universe by one who is in close sympathy 
with life and with the wonders of the Creator. 

Harper & Brothers. 


STANDARD Musica BIoGRAPHIES. 
By George P. Upton. 

This is a collection of biographies prepared, 
not for the musical scholar, but for the cancert- 
goer who, with limited time at his or her 
disposal, wants a guide to an intelligent appre- 
ciation of concert music. The biographies are 
written so as to give musical characteristics as 
well as life facts; and all musicians whose works 
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appear at the general run of concerts are treated 
of, most of them being classical composers, but 
many coming under the class of newer writers 
whose pieces are of modern introduction on the 
concert platform. 


A. C, McClurg & Co. 


Story oF CHANTECLER, THE. 

: By Marco F. Liberma. 

A professor of the Romance languages in Cin- 
cinnati University here writes a critical analysis 
of Rostand’s famous chicken-yard play. Profes- 
sor Liberma gives a brief history of the play, 
presents a graphic description of its presentation 
in Paris, and adds an extremely able comment on 
the quality of M. Rostand’s work and on its 
possibilities for success or failure. Like numer- 
ous critics, Professor Liberma terms Chantecler 
“a poet’s profession of faith.” He also finds 
much of the value of the dramatic reproduction 
in the splendidly appropriate and effective cos- 
tuming and scenery. This is just the hand- 
book for any one contemplating going to see 
Chantecler. Moffat, Yard & Co. 


Two YEARS IN A TENT. 
By Faith Whitney. 

A wonderful littlhe volume of common-sense 
and optimistic advice from one who had serious 
difficulties with nervous disorders which distort 
all views of life. The writer had lived near to 
Nature in her fresh-air cure, with results never 
to be obtained by being house-bound. The ex- 
periences and inconveniences of tent life are 
ludicrously alluded to; but with the lack of home 
comfort a cheerful spirit is the outcome, and 
even a doleful pessimist will enjoy the clever 
anecdotes and expressions; for example, “A lie 
is an abomination unto every one, but a very 
pleasant help in time of trouble.” 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


WiseE-KNvt. 

By Bjornstjerne Bjornson. 
Translated from the Norwegian by Bernard 
Stahl. 

Wise-Knut, according to the famous author, 
was a real character, known by reputation all 
over Norway and largely through Sweden. The 
translator gives the story to a larger world than 
Bjornson could reach, and he gives it as a case 
for the modern mystic, student of the super- 
natural, psychologist or “new thought” votary 
to take note of. The original was published in 
Norway forty years ago, before the modern fads 
were in vogue. The best short criticism is sim- 
ply this: wonderful, if true. And if true, how 
much true? Here was an epileptic youth grow- 
ing to old age, and all through his career given 
to the queerest antics—tossed by invisible power 
into the air, foretelling events, receiving tele- 
pathic communications, healing diseases by 
laying on of hands, finding hidden springs of 
water, and what not. If such a case were sub- 
mitted to the close inspection of modern science, 
most of the wonders would probably peter out 
and superstitious and affrighted onlookers would 
see what they looked for. Between Knut’s in- 
sanity arid the credulity of peasants a century 
ago, only a small measure of wisdom is prob- 
ably left to Wise-Knut. Brandie’s. 











Pale Peter’s Game 
A Story 


By Norman Duncan 


Author of ‘‘ Dr. Luke of the Labrador ”’ 


I. 


THE ARRIVAL OF FAIRMEADOW. 

HEN the Rev. John Fair- 

meadow, on the lookout for 

a promising location, made 

the bedraggled little lumber 

town of Swamp’s End 
from the Bottle River trail, two engaging 
episodes were in lusty progress in front of 
the Red Elephant saloon: a dog-fight and 
the celebration of the obsequies of the late 
Gray Billy Batch. In conjunction, they 
were irresistible: John Fairmeadow paused 
enthralled. Swamp’s End was not much 
of a town—no more, indeed, than twenty- 
six ramshackle squatted in a 
clearing, with a scattering of listless, slat- 
ternly dwellings; but the dog-fight, in its 
significance, was an engaging dog-fight, 
a most admirable performance, and the 
celebration of the obsequies of Gray Billy 
Batch, as an enlightening spectacle, left 
nothing to be desired. John Fairmeadow, 
beholding from the dusty street, felt that he 
was already well acquainted with the com- 
munity. “Boys,” said he, dropping his pack, 
when the dog-fight had scrambled round 
the corner of the Red Elephant, “I’m look- 
ing for the worst town this side of Hell 
Is this it?” John Fairmeadow’ was 
promptly assured by the group of lumber- 
jacks on the plank walk that Swamp’s End 
was the worst town this side of Hell— 
that Swamp’s End could beat Hell—and 
that many a man had moved from 
Swamp’s End to Hell to better his situa- 
tion. “All right, boys,” said he. “I like 
the town. This is just the sort of live little 
burg I’ve been looking for; and I reckon 
I'll settle. I’m a parson,” he added; “and 


saloons, 


it strikes me that Swamp’s End needs one.” 
Swamp’s End did need a parson; and when 
Swamp’s End took the Rev. John Fair- 
meadow to its arms, Swamp’s End, as 
Billy the Beast used to say, got a parson! 


IT. 
BILLY THE BEAST. 


Late that night the town was still cele- 
brating the obsequies of Gray Billy Batch; 
and inasmuch as that singular function had 
been a gigantic success, and inasmuch as 
all sense of responsibility concerning it had 
vanished with the return from the green 
field beyond town, the town was heartily 
enjoying itself. Swamp’s End was _ in- 
doors. The saloons were crowded. Indis- 
putable evidence of hilarity emerged from 
every open door. At Pale Peter’s Red 
Elephant, where John Fairmeadow turned 
in, Charlie the Infidel was rushed beyond 
the power even of his quick hands and 
alert mind to keep up with the demand for 
his services. There was a roaring crowd 
at the bar; but strewn about the floor— 
and now and again kicked impatiently out 
of the way—there lay a dozen or more 
lusty fellows whom the celebration had 
utterly overcome. Fairmeadow was not 
disgusted. He did not withdraw in hor- 
ror; nor did he weep and retire to pray. 
As a matter of fact—it may be hinted— 
John Fairmeadow had long ago become 
inured to scenes like this. Unobserved in 
the long, dim-lit room, he went to a shad- 
owy corner, to which snatches of maudlin 
conversation, chiefly concerning himself, 
drifted from the noisy crowd. Fair- 
meadow’s arrival, it seemed, had aroused 
a vast theological discussion, to which the 
potations of the night had contributed as 
much enlightenment as potations will. 


Upon Billy the Beast the events of the 
day had produced a singular effect. He 
drank deep. Rather, he drank deeper. 
Billy the Beast always drank deep. But 
that was not all. Billy the Beast had 
washed his face and combed his hair and 
beard. Moreover, he had become preter- 
naturally solemn; and the more often he 
had sidled up to Pale Peter’s bar the more 
solemn he had grown. His demeanor at 








the bar did not in the faintest degree sug- 
gest frivolity; his voice was fallen to a 
whisper ; he walked on tiptoe; his face did 
not lose a line of its heavy gravity. He 
whispered, “A li'l’ licker, Charlie!” pre- 
cisely in the manner of an elder saying, 
“Let us pray!” Earlier in the day—some 
time after the funeral, in fact—Billy the 
Beast had in an excited whisper suggested 
a revival to the new minister. ‘‘We ought 
t’ wake the boys up,” said he, “an’ get ’em 
t’ realize their lost condition, an’ save ’em.” 
And he had been somewhat disconcerted, 
and more than a little chagrined, to dis- 
cover that John Fairmeadow would not 
enthusiastically fall in with his plan for a 
spiritual awakening of the community. But 
Fairmeadow had mollified him, and might- 
ily heartened him, by threatening to make 
an elder of him yet, and adding, “By Jove, 
Billy, I’m going to put you in the choir!” 
It was for this reason that Billy had with 
much labor achieved the air and appear- 
ance of piety. 

Billy’s first concern was with the moral 
condition of Pale Peter’s young son, Don- 
ald, whom he lifted from the end of the 
bar, where the boy sat cross-legged. and 
whom he carried to a corner of the bar- 
room and took on his knee. 

“Donnie,” said he, “you ought t’ 
Sunday-school.” 

“What for?” 

“We're goin’ t’ have a Sunday-school 
here,” Billy went on, “where you can go. 
Donnie, you ought t’ go.” 

“What for?” 

“T” be made into a good little boy.” 

“Did you go to Sunday-school ?” 

“T did that!” 

“Did it make you a good little boy ?” 

silly started. “Well,” he replied at last, 
“it did.” 

“How long were you good ?” 

“Jus’ as long as I went t’ Sunday- 
school!” triumphantly. 

“What do they do at Sunday-school ?” 

“Oh,” Billy drawled, “they learn the 
Golden Text.” 

“What’s that ?” 

“Tt’s a verse from Holy Scriptures.” 

“Do you know one?” 

Billy protested with interest that he 
knew the very shortest verse to be found 
in the Holy Scriptures from cover to cover. 
“An’ I'll teach it t’ you,” said he. 

“What is it?” 
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“You say it after me,” Billy replied. 
“Are you ready ?” 

Donnie nodded. 

“Jesus wept,” said Billy. 

Donnie struggled from Billy’s knee in a 
rage. 

“What's the matter?” Billy demanded. 
“Why don’t you say it?” 

“I’m not allowed to swear.” 

“That ain’t swearin’,” Billy protested. 

“Ts, too!” Donnie returned; “and I'd get 
licked if I said it.” 

The boy went off, in a flush of shame, 
and climbed again to the bar, from which 
more righteous situation he continued to 
view the scene. As for Billy the Beast, 
he mused heavily for a time, and then 
looked about him, from the sots on the 
floor to Charlie the Infidel, who was per- 
spiring in the effort to reduce more sots 
to the floor. Whereupon Billy the Beast 
sighed; and having sighed again—and yet 
in a more melancholy way for the third 
time—he muttered : 

“Jesus wept, eh? I sh’uld think so!” 

It was a genuine expression: Billy the 
Beast meant every word of it. 


IIT. 


BEGINNING OF 








THE THE GAME. 
Fairmeadow felt a hand on his shoulder. 
It turned out to be Pale Peter’s white 
hand. “Parson,” Pale Peter whispered, 
“let me have a word with you, won't you ?” 
Fairmeadow followed the saloonkeeper to 
a little office at the end of the bar—a cozy 
cubby-hole, partitioned and curtained from 
the great room, opening into the bar 
through a red-curtained door, and looking 
out through a red-curtained window upon 
the street. Here Pale Peter had a desk, 
a safe, a little table and two great leather- 
covered easy chairs. He bestowed John 
Fairmeadow with much politeness in one 
of the chairs, and, having himself taken 
the other, and having snipped the end 
from a cigar, and having lighted the ciga 
in a cynical muse, he blew a cloud of smoke 
towards the ceiling, and all at once let his 
eyes fall penetratingly upon the minister. 
Fairmeadow had observed in the meantime 
that he was a well-groomed, easy-man- 
nered man—a man of the world, appar- 
ently, as much at variance with the envi- 
ronment of that foul, roaring bar as the 
minister himself. But was he, after all, 
out of keeping? He was gray—gray- 
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haired and gray-faced. No wonder they 
called him Pale Peter! He had no color 
at all; even his thin, dry lips, shut tight 
in a straight line, were colorless; and his 
long. light-lashed eyes were pale in tone. 
His hands were white: slim, long-fingered 
hands they were, adorned with one flash- 
ing diamond. Fairmeadow observed that 
he was immaculate as to linen, and clad 
in the fashion—a smartly cut tweed, re- 
cently brushed and _ pressed. 

“Parson,” Pale Veter asked abruptly, 
“what's the game ?” 

It was a soft, agreeable voice, dry and 
even; and a gentle smile accompanied it— 
a smile, however. touched with cynicism. 

“The game,” Fairmeadow — replied, 
bluntly, “is on the square.” 

Pale Peter lifted his evebrows. 

“It’s above board,” Fairmeadow _ re- 
peated. 

“Of course.” Pale Peter agreed. with a 
polite inclination: “but what is it?” 

“Just what you see,” said Fairmeadow, 
“and nothing else. I propose, in so far as 
God gives me strength, to be a pastor to 
the bi ys.” 

“\Vhat boys?” 

“The boys of these woods.” 

“You don't look much like a parson,” 
the proprietor of the Red Elephant sug- 
vested. 

“No.” Fairmeadow agreed; “that’s 
right.” 

“You don’t act much like a parson,” Pale 
Peter continued. 

“No” Fairmeadow agreed; “that’s right, 
I reckon.” 

Keach man looked the other in the eve. 

“T think,” Pale Peter drawled at last. 
“that you're on the level.” 

Fairmeadow bowed. 

“T’m glad you’ve come,”’ Pale Peter went 
on, heartily, “and I hope you'll stay.” 

It was Fairmeadow’s turn to inquire: 

“What’s the game?” 

“There’s no game,” Pale Peter answer- 
ed. “I’m glad you’ve come,” he added, 
“and I hope you'll stay.” 

Fairmeadow laughed. “What’s the 
game ?” he asked again. 

“Tf IT can help you in any way,” said 
Pale Peter, ignoring the question, “let me 
know. I'll do my best.” 

“What’s the game?” 

Pale Peter drew the curtain aside and 
looked the length of the bar. 


“Donnie!” he called. 

The boy did not hear. 

“Donnie!” 

Donald came, then, in answer to his 
father’s call. He was a straight, frank- 
eyed little fellow, not after Pale Peter's 
fashion at all, but doubtless resembling, 
Fairmeadow fancied, his mother. He en- 
tered the little office shyly. For a moment 
he stood embarrassed. It seemed his father 
had forgotten him. ‘The man’s face was 
fixed in an affectionate smile; his eyes 
were bent upon the lad, but he seemed to 
be lost in a muse. 

“Father?” the boy inquired. 

“Donnie,” said Pale Peter abruptly, 
“shake hands with Jack Fairmeadow.” 

The boy shyly offered his hand, and 
Fairmeadow grasped it heartily. 

“This,” said Pale Peter, “is my son.” 

Fairmeadow began to comprehend. 

“My only son,” Pale Peter added. “Tis 
mother——”’ 

There was a pause. 

“She's dead,” Donnie put in. 

“I see.” said Fairmeadow. “And so”’— 
turning to the saloonkeeper—‘there is a 
game ?”’ 

“There is a game.” 

“Pll play it!” Fairmeadow ejaculated. 
“Tl play it for all I'm worth!” 

Pale Peter smiled. 

“Do you play against me?” asked Fair- 
meadow. 

“Not at all; on the contrary, I'll help you 
all T can.” 

“The consequences may be unpleasant 
for you.” 

“| think not.” 

“You'll not be warned ?” 

“I'd rather take the consequences.” 

Donald, bewildered by this dark ex- 
change, and somewhat bored by it, went 
again to his seat on the bar. 

Pale Peter said—and with some diffi- 
dence—to John Fairmeadow: 

“Will you shake hands?” 

“First of all, to define my attitude, and 
to define it exactly,” .Fairmeadow replied, 
rising, his face flushing, his eyes flashing, 
“T should like to express an opinion.” 

Pale Peter smiled. “Be as frank as you 
will,” said he. 

“You’re a damned rascal!’ Fairmeadow 
exploded. 

“Now,” said Pale Peter softly, “will you 
shake hands?” 
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“I will.” 

They shook hands. 

“I’m glad you’ve come, Jack,” said the 
saloonkeeper, “and I hope you'll stay.” 


It was in this way that John Fair- 
meadow came to take up quarters at the 
Red Elephant. Pale Peter would not hear 
ot his going elsewhere. “Not at all!” he 
exclaimed. “Why, parson, this is just the 
place to get your lumber-jacks. Be on the 
ground. You’re welcome here. You can 
have the run of the place.” Well and good! 
Fairmeadow settled down—if at any time 
of his career in the lumber-woods he may 
be said to have settled down—and was 
presently at home in his surroundings. No 
amazement was excited by his residence 
at the Red Elephant. It did not occur to 
the new minister’s parishioners that there 
was anything extraordinary about it. It 
was agreed, in fact, that the arrangement 
was an admirable one. “Ain’t he on the 
ground?” they said. “Ain’t he near the 
bar?” ‘The parishioners were quite will- 
ing to be taken care of. ‘The parishioners 
intended to be taken care of. What was 
a parson for? And with John Fair- 
meadow at the Red Elephant—with John 
Fairmeadow always within hail—they felt 
reasonably safe. A great friendship imme- 
diately sprang into life between the big 
parson and Pale Peter’s Donald—a friend- 
ship which, in the end, was to astonish and 
concern Pale Peter. And Fairmeadow, 
going here and there upon the business of 
his parish, was presently on terms with 
not only the lumber-jacks of the nearby 
camps, but with the men from remoter sec- 
tions, and had established himself at least 
on terms of trust with all the saloonkeepers 
of Swamp’s End, who gave him, by a 
tacit understanding, the “run” of their 
“places.” 

John Fairmeadow, moreover, did not 
neglect to play the game with Pale Peter 
for the soul of Pale Peter’s son. 








IV. 
THE WAY HOME. 

It was Billy the Beast who drew John 
Fairmeadow into his first grave altercation. 
The place was Pale Peter’s saloon, the 
antagonist was Charlie the Infidel, and the 
manner of the thing I shall relate. Billy 
the Beast wanted to go home. Billy the 
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Beast always wanted to go home. Never 
did a pay-day come near but Billy the Beast 
announced to the boys of the Cant-hook 
cutting that he was bound home. But Billy 
the Beast had never yet—never once in the 
ten years he had been trying—got farther 
on the way to the East than Swamp’s End. 
Billy’s mother had now sent for him, how- 
ever, and Billy was bound to go. But Billy’s 
old mother had for many years been send- 
ing for him; and Billy had never yet man- 
aged to get beyond Swamp’s End. ‘The 
time had come—the time had now come— 
when Billy must go; and, determined at 
last to depart, he sought the aid of John 
Fairmeadow. What was a parson for? 
Would John Fairmeadow help him? Yes; 
the parson would help. Would John Fair- 
meadow “see him through” Swamp’s End? 
Yes; the parson would “see him through” 
Swamp’s End. And if Billy the Beast 
chanced inadvisedly to stray into the Red 
Elephant with his wages in his pocket, 
would the parson knock him down, take 
his money away, put a ticket in his pocket 
and throw him in the baggage car of the 
midnight train going East? 

The parson would be delighted! 

“All right, parson,” said Billy the Beast; 
“you go jus’ as far as you like.” 

“T gill!’ Fairmeadow returned, de- 
lighted. “I'll go the limit, Billy!” 

“Kin I depend on ye?” 

“You may, Billy,” Fairmeadow an- 
swered, solemnly, a twinkle in his eye; 
“you may depend on me.” 

Secure in this guardianship, Billy the 
Beast bade the boys of the Cant-hook cut- 
ting a ceremonious farewell. “Goin’ home,” 
said he. “Ye see, boys, mother’s sent fer 
me, an’ I’m goin’ home.”’ It was the spring 
of the year, then; the drive was over; and 
Billy the Beast, his winter’s wages in his 
pocket, took the trail for Swamp’s End in 
high spirits. ‘Goin’ home, boys,” said he 
to those whom he met by the way. “Ye 
see, my mother’s sent fer me, an’ I’m 
goin’ home.” John Fairmeadow was un- 
fortunately not aware of the precise day 
of Billy’s passage through Swamp’s End. 
Billy had not informed him. Billy had 
promised to inform him, of course; he had 
been intimately particular to secure Fair- 
meadow’s presence at Swamp’s End “long 
about Toosday.” But it had gone no 
further; Billy the Beast had neglected— 

(Continued on page 30, advertising section) 








The rms Postscript 


Pale Peter’s Game 
IME and again we have been 
asked to run a serial story in 
THe Book News MonruLty. 
Beginning with the present 
number, we purpose compli- 
ance with that request, and we have se- 
lected, as a first story, a book by Norman 


Duncan, whose Dr. Luke of the Labrador, 


with its thousands upon thousands of 
delighted readers, makes an introduction 
to the author unnecessary. Pale Peter's 
Game is not a long story, but it is instinct 
with human interest from the first sen- 
tence to the last. Higgins—the man’s 
Christian—as Norman Duncan himself has 
called the famous sky pilot, might easily 
have been the model for the Rev. John 
Fairmeadow, who came to Swamp’s End 
“looking for the worst town this side of 
Hell” and found it—finding also Pale 
Peter and Pale Peter’s Donnie, whose soul 
gave the stake for Pale Peter’s “Game.” 
Men and women alike will find themselves 
gripped by the strength of this story, which 
recalls Ralph Connor at his best and up- 
holds the reputation Norman Duncan has 
made for fiction that is alive with the finest 


forces of life. 


The March Number 
American women writers deserve 
arnest attention than does Miss 


Few 
a more 


Norre.—Kindly address all manuscripts to Norma Bright Carson, 
Address other communications to 
orders should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. 


Monruty, Philadelphia. 


Mary Johnston, whose Prisoners of Hope 
and To Have and to Hold belong to the 
good old days of real best-sellers, and 
whose newest novel, soon to be published, 
promises to stand for the best and most 
nearly epic thing that has been done in 
the field of the Civil War novel. . Miss 
Johnston will be the subject of the author’s 
number for March, and the excellent pres- 
entation of her personality, and the facts 
of her life as given by Mrs. Alice M. Tyler, 
a fellow-townsman of Miss Johnston, is 
only surpassed by the keenly penetrative 
study of Miss Johnston's work as a writer 
which is offered by Mr. Meredith Nichol- 
son, himself one of our most popular nov- 
elists, who has lately been distinguishing 
himself in essay writing. A_ splendid 
array of photographs, most of them now 
appearing for the first time, illustrate the 
articles. 

A new series of reminiscences begins in 
the March issue. General James Grant 
Wilson will write, for the next six or eight 
numbers, “Recollections of American 
Authors,” and the first author to be taken 
up is James K. Paulding. General Wilson 
has selected his illustrations chiefly from 
his own portraits of famous American 
authors, and his memories of men like 
Paulding and Washington Irving and 
James Fenimore Cooper are full of im- 
portant material that has never before been 
printed. 
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THE Book News MonrHutiy. Money 
Changes of address must be re- 


ceived before the 2oth of the month preceding publication of the number with which the change 


is to go into effect. 
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